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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





THE PUBLIC DISCUSSION CONTEST 
ON THE EDUCATIONAL COM- 
MISSION’S REPORT 


It was the good fortune of the editor of 
the JOURNAL to have an opportunity to 
listen to the eleven winners of the educa- 
tional districts in Kentucky in the public 
discussion contest on the Educational Com- 
mission’s report when they gave their dis- 
cussions in the Training School auditorium 
at the University of Kentucky on January 
18th last. The editor has never listened 
to eleven more intelligent and inspiring 
talks than those given by the young men 
and young women who came to Lexington 
to discuss the Commission’s report. 

These pupils from Kentucky’s high 
schools had thought through the problems 
of education in Kentucky far more thought- 
fully and far more carefully than the great 
majority of adults in the State. If they 
are representative samples of the discus- 
sions that were held in al] parts of Ken- 
tucky, the citizens of this State have this 
year had an opportunity to listen to some 
of the soundest and most intelligent discus- 
sions of our educational problems that have 
ever been presented to our people. 

When Superintendent Dunn suggested 
this discussion program about a year ago, 
it immediately appealed to men and women 
in education all over the State. They saw 
in it an opportunity to carry the message 
back home to the fathers and mothers who 
are interested in the public school program. 
But even the most enthusiastic of this 
group did not see the tremendous possi- 
bilities that were realized in the contest. 

The Department of Extension at the 
University of Kentucky co-operated whole- 
heartedly with the Kentucky Education 
Association in carrying through this pro- 
gram. Superintendent Dunn is to be 
congratulated for originating the program, 
and the Department of Extension deserves 
commendation for having administered 
it in such a splendid way. 

The fathers and mothers of our children 
know more about Kentucky’s education 
problems today than they have ever known 


before because of the far-reaching effects 
of this discussion contest. It would be a 
splendid thing to carry out a program of 
this kind each year in order that we may 
develop a larger interest in public education 
in Kentucky. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


The Kentucky ScHooL JOURNAL is 
enjoying an increasingly larger circulation 
each year. Not many states in the nation 
have a larger proportion of the teachers 
members of the State Association than has 
Kentucky. In spite of our large circula- 
tion, however, the JOURNAL does not enjoy 
the advertising that it should have. 

It should pay business organizations to 
advertise in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL. The readers of the JOURNAL can 
make it pay. Do you patronize the people 
who advertise in the JOURNAL? Do they 
receive any additional consideration be- 
cause they take space in our publication? 
The readers of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL can make it profitable for business 
firms to advertise in our columns. Patro- 
nize our advertisers, and the JOURNAL 
will get more advertising. Let us show 
larger consideration for those firms that 
are interested enough to advertise in our 
columns. 


OUR ALLY 


The Kentucky Education Association has 
no greater ally nor finer friend than the Ken- 
tucky Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
When we have State problems to solve, we 
call on them and they always respond. 
If we have local problems that need solu- 
tion, we always go to the parent-teacher 
association and we always get help. 

Few of us realize the tremendous value 
of the parent-teacher association to the 
development of our public school program. 

In a recent bulletin of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, it was 
stated that only twelve per cent of the 
members of this great organization were 
teachers. The editor is not sure what per- 
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centage of the teachers in Kentucky belong 
to the Kentucky Congress of Parents and 


_ Teachers, but he is sure that every teacher 
in the State should be a member of this 


_ organization. 


No school should be with- 


| out a parent-teacher association and no 
- teacher should fail to be an active, partici- 


| pating member of that organization. We 
must remember always that it is a congress 


_ of parents and teachers, and we must as 


- teachers give active support to this splendid 


' organization from which we expect active 
> help. 


OUR COVER 


Again the front cover of the KENTUCKY 


 ScHOOL JOURNAL offers suggestion for 
' study. The drawing was done by Miss 
Pansy Fischer, a student in the Theodore 


§ Ahrens Trade School, Louisville. It might 


_have been appropriate to have inscribed 


| beneath the drawing: 


‘Read Section 183 


| of the Constitution of Kentucky.” 


THE K. E. A. HEADQUARTERS 
Every teacher in Kentucky should have 


' a friendly acquaintance with the offices of 
' the K. E. A., and should know that the 
| business of the Association and the interests 


of the teachers are being carefully watched 


| here every day in the year. 


Every superintendent, principal, and 


' teacher who comes to Louisville should 


remember that the place to visit first is 
the office of the K. E. A. We want this 
office to become the center of interest of 
all members of our Association. We want 
the members to regard this office as a 
friendly place where they may come for 


F counsel On any matter pertaining to the 


Association or concerning their professional 
work, 

Every year this office pours a rich stream 
of facts into Kentucky thought and action. 
Just now it is playing a part in the high 
councils of legislation. No day passes 
that does not witness something done for 
the teachers of Kentucky, the schools of 
Kentucky. We endeavor to put dynamic 
force behind every program which concerns 
the welfare of teachers. 

We want every reader of the KENTUCKY 
ScHooL JOURNAL to come to this office 


sometime within the year and get acquaint- 
ed with the methods by which their 
interests are cared for and come to know 
the personalities who are responsible for 
the office administration. By such an 
acquaintance and through kindly and 


‘sympathetic understanding we can better 


achieve our professional aims. 


KELLY THOMPSON WINS INTER- 
COLLEGIATE CONTEST 


Mr. Kelly Thompson, the winner of the 
Kentucky Intercollegiate Oratorical Con- 
test for 1934, is a sophomore at Western 
State Teachers’ College, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. He won the Intercollegiate 


KELLY THOMPSON 


Oratorical Contest at the University of 
Kentucky on January 18, 1934, over 
speakers from thirteen other Kentucky 
colleges, and was awarded a $25.00 prize 
by «he Kentucky Education Association 
for the best oration on an educational sub- 
ject. The contest was sponsored by the 
Kentucky Education Association and_ the 
Department of University Extension of 
the University of Kentucky, co-operating. 
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SAM CLAY, JR., OF PARIS, WINS 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Sam Clay, Jr., a pupil in the Paris 
high school, was the winner of the public 
discussion contest sponsored by the Inter- 
pretation Committee of the Kentucky 
Education Association. 

Mr. Clay, winner of theWdiscussion 
contest in the Central Kentucky District 








SAM CLAY, JR. 


met the following ten contestants in the 
Training School Auditorium on the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky campus on January 18th: 
Imogene Hendon, Mayfield; Claude Gal- 
loway, Hebbardsville; Leander M. Coop, 
Burkesville; Elizabeth Hatcher, Eliza- 
bethtown; George Braden, Louisville; 
Louise Calbert, Falmouth; Virginia Gibson, 
Monticello; Roy Cromer, Corbin; Ruby 
Hurt, Salyersville; and Nancy Hargis Bach, 
Jackson. 

The following five of these eleven were 
selected for the finals to be held before the 
judges of the Supreme Court at Frankfort 
on the evening of the same date: Claude 
Galloway, Elizabeth Hatcher, George 
Braden, Ruby Hurt, and Sam Clay, Jr. 


The judges awarded first place in the 
finals to Mr. Clay and second place to Miss 
Ruby Hurt of Salyersville. The award for 
first place is a $400 scholarship given by 
the Kentucky Education Association. 

The Association extends congratulations 
to Mr. Clay and wishes for him four years 
of happy and profitable work in his college 


program. 
a 


In this issue of the SCHOOL JOURNAL will 
be found an article on mentally handi- 
capped children by Dr. A. M. Lyon, super- 
intendent of the State Institution for the 
Feeble-Minded, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Too few of the citizens of Kentucky 
understand or appreciate the great problem 
of the care and education of the mentally 
handicapped children in the State. Read 
Doctor Lyon’s article. If you have an 
opportunity, visit his institution. Every 
teacher in Kentucky ought to know more 
about all the institutions in the State that 
have to do with the education of Ken- 
tucky’s children. The care of the mentally 
handicapped in Kentucky is still one of our 
The article which 


unsolved problems. 
Doctor Lyon has contributed will help us to 
understand this question in a better way. 


Our schools are facing serious problems. 
The cultural subjects, especially, are being 
attacked. There is urgent need for a 
declaration of faith that the arts are not 
optional luxuries for the few, but are 
essential for the complete living of the 
many. 

Music and the allied arts give cheer and 
comfort and richness to life. They bring 
beauty to our materialistic civilization. 
Beauty contributes to the morale and 
stability of a nation. Social unrest gains 
its readiest recruits among men who have 
not found beauty and joy in their work 
and in their environment. 

Our fathers faced a simpler world than 
ours, with relatively simpler needs. Modern 
inventions are shortening the working 
week and greatly increasing the hours of 
leisure. But in making this advance we 
have also incurred some penalties. Science 
and the machine have added so much to 
living that we may have rated them above 
human values. Life tends to be over- 
mechanized. Education today must con- 
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cern itself with physical and mental health 
and with emotional, social, and spiritual 
responses as well as with reasoning powers. 

The responsibility of the present genera- 
tion for the education of those that are to 
follow should not be shifted to the future. 
Youth must be served while it is youth. 
If we fail in our duty to the boys and girls 
of today, it cannot be made up to them in 
after years when prosperity returns and 
public funds are more easily available. We 
have no right to unload upon the youth of 
today the burden of our adversity. 

We, therefore, declare our faith in the 
arts. Curtailments in educational budgets 


must not be permitted to affect vitally the 
cultural subjects, especially music. Avoca- 
tions as well as vocations must be provided 
for the sake of the present times and for 
the days of larger leisure which lie ahead. 


The foregoing statement was adopted at a meeting 
of official delegates appointed by fifty-seven national 
organizations (representing a total membership of 
over five million American citizens), held at Chicago 
July 4, 1933, in connection with the convention of 
the National Education Association. The state- 
ment, as the authorized expression of the meet- 
ing, was prepared by the following sub-committee, 
representing the organizations named: Mrs. Charles 
E. Roe, National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Russell Cook, American Legion; J. E. Rogers, 
National Recreation Association; Ruth Haller 
Ottaway, National Council of Women of the United 
States; Ada Bicking (proxy), National Federation 
of Music Clubs; Laura Bryant, Eastern Music 
Supervisors Conference; Frances E. Clark, Music 
Supervisors National Conference; Will Earhart, 
Pennsylvania Education Association; John W. 
Beattie, Council of Past Presidents, M. S. N. C; 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Music Teachers National 
Association; Peter W. Dykema (Chairman), Music 
Education Research Council, M.S. N. C.; Osbourne 
McConathy (ex-officio). 


THE SCHOOL LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


_ The new School Code, based on the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Educa- 
tional Commission, was introduced in the 
General Assembly as House Bill No. 1 and 
Senate Bill No. 42. 

House Bill No. 1 has been reported by 
Education Committees in the House with 
the recommendation that it should pass. 
The Education Committee in the Senate 
has also prepared a favorable report on 
Senate Bill No. 42. Several amendments 


have been adopted in committee, most of 
them of a clarifying nature and designed 
to make the Code more practical and work- 
able, in the light of present conditions in 


‘Kentucky. 


Briefly put, the legislative program of 
the Commission is two-fold—(1) adoption 
of the new School Code and (2) a sub- 
stantial increase in the Common School 
Fund. The first will not require the ex- 
penditure of a single additional dollar, yet 
it will make possible a better school sys- 
tem, more economically and efficiently 
operated. The second will prevent the 
collapse of our school system and will help 
to bring about equality of educational op- 
portunity. 


Every indication points toward favorable 
action by the General Assembly in connec- 
tion with both points of the program. Your 
representatives and senators at Frankfort 
will support these measures if they know 
that the teachers and people of their com- 
munities are back of them. Letters from 
you and from your patrons, outlining the 
needs of your own school, and emphasizing 
the importance of enacting the Commis- 
sion’s program into law, will help them to 
know local conditions better, and assure 
them of your interest. 


JAMEs H. RICHMOND, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Chairman, Kentucky Educational Com- 
Mission. 


Epitor’s Note—Action on school measures 
in the General Assembly is still pending 
as the JOURNAL goes to press. The March 
issue will contain a digest of school legis- 
lation, both at Frankfort and at Washing- 
ton. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


The Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. meets at Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 24th to March Ist. 


Special rates of one and one-third fare 
for the round trip ave granted on all roads 
to Cleveland. 


Identification certificates may be had 
by writing to the Executive Secretary of 
the Kentucky Education Association, 1317 
Heyburn Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 





A Program of Action for the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence 


By CLyDE R. MILLER, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Closing of many public schools and 
restriction of activities of many others are 
inevitable consequences of the relationship 
between our school system and our eco- 
nomic system. 


We can’t restore prosperity to our 
schools by mere propaganda any more than 
we can restore prosperity to business, 
to labor, and to agriculture by propaganda 
alone. 

Something more is needed. 

In the case of business, labor, and agri- 
culture, the Roosevelt administration is 
attempting to provide that ‘something 
more.” 


It is clear the Roosevelt administration 
recognizes that the days of laissez-faire 
competition are past, that our problems are 
those of an increasingly collectivistic 
society and are to be successfully attacked 
only by measures national in scope and 
application. 


It is high time that educators began to 
see the same thing. It is time they began 
to recognize that the problem of keeping 
schools open and functioning cannot be 
separated from the problem of achieving 
a more equitable distribution of wealth to 
farmers and city workers. 


Our school system is part of our economic 
system. Each in the past reacted upon 
the other, helping to sustain and to per- 
petuate the other. 


We know now that America must have 
an economy based on co-operation—in 
keeping with the American ideals of democ- 
racy. Accompanying this must be an 
educational program keyed to it and based 
on the same ideals. We can’t have one 
without the other. 


The Department of Superintendence, 
therefore, should give its attention imme- 
diately to the adoption of an economic 
program compatible with America’s re- 
sources and along these lines: 


1. Abolition of child labor, with ful 
educational opportunities for children an¢ 
youth. 

2. Work for every adult who is able t 
work. This will mean support of such ap 
employment program as the government 
has already initiated and which must 
much further to achieve its goal. 

3. High standard of living for all workers, 
America has abundant resources—enough 
to provide adequate food, decent housing, 
sufficient clothing, wholesome recreation 
for all. This means the more equitabk 
distribution of wealth, such as has been 
suggested by Secretaries Ickes, Wallace, 
and Tugwell. 

4. Insurance for those unable to work— 
and this should include every aged person. 

5. <A just and unified system of taxation, 
The very essence of this would be to place 
the tax burden on those who can most 
easily bear it. This means increasing 
dependence on the income tax. It might 
mean placing the power to raise taxes in 
the hands of the federal government and 
the allocation of tax money to the several 
states in accordance with their needs. 

Such an economic program would involve 
further federal control of economic resources 
and activities. Realistic economists, as dis- 
tinguished from those who rationalize the 
anti-social practices of some big banks and 
business firms, know that such control is § 
imperative. This program would involve 
permanent federal support of public educa- 
tion. It need not imply federal control of 
education, any more than present State 
support systems involve State control of 
curriculum and teaching personnel in local 
communities. 

With such an economic program must § 
be an appropriate educational program. It 
might well include these six points: 

1. Physical and health education, with 
medical and dental treatment provided at 
State expense. Opposition would arise 
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from dentists and physicians who do not 
believe in State medicine, although State 
medicine is as abundantly justified as free 
public schooling. It would be opposed 


also by taxpayers groups, usually repre-- 


senting the ten per cent of the population 
who control the great bulk of the country’s 
wealth. It would not be opposed by the 
great masses of the parents. Those who 
would oppose it, however, are powerful. 
Their opposition would be vigorous, loud, 
and continued. Some of these opponents 
might be won over by reason or argument, 
but the chances are the battle would have 
to be carried directly to the people. 


Similarly, opposition could be expected 
from other vested interests involved in the 
other points of this program. 

2. Preparation for wholesome family life. 
Many homes are such that the schoo] must 
definitely supplement them in preparing 
boys and girls to participate in family life 
and to become intelligent and worthy 
parents. 

3. Vocational preparation. Such pro- 
vision, of course, is futile if young people 
cannot get jobs. Hence the need for an 
economic program which assures work to 
every able adult. 

4. Preparation for civic life. This in- 
volves realistic examination of current 
conditions in politics: and economics. It 
would be attacked by politicians and by 
business interests who think that the school, 
like the church, should keep out of politics. 

5. Recreational life. In our new age of 
leisure the schools should emphasize the 
very things now being abandoned as 
wasteful. 

6. Creation of a humane civilization. 
Our children should be given a vision of the 
kind of America we might have under a 
democratic co-operative economy. 

To achieve popular acceptance of an 
economic-educational program along these 
lines might well be the chief objective of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. 

What steps should the Department take 
to win acceptance for these economic and 
educational ideals? The department should 
do these things: 

I. Create at once a full-time bureau 
with a personnel of trained newspaper 
writers. In this respect it would follow 


the example of President Roosevelt as 
described by Paul Mallon in the New York 
Times magazine of Sunday, November 19, 
1933: 


“Mr. Roosevelt knows his publicity as no Presi- 
dent ever has. The country may not know 
it, but good publicity is a prime requirement for 
good statesmanship. = 

“Mr. Roosevelt is building up quietly and in- 
directly a contact with the men and women of the 
country that transcends anything heretofore known 
in politics. Through the newspapers, radio, the 
camera and other avenues he and all the members 
of his private and official family are reaching out 
through the country to shake hands daily with 
millions. Start with the secretariat. 

“Mr. Roosevelt chose to surround himself with 
three very good newspaper reporters. In a confi- 
dential capacity he has Louis McHenry Howe. 
Mr. Howe's background is confined to journalism. 
He was editor of a small newspaper before he went 
to Albany and fell into a political correspondence 
with metropolitan dailies. 

“The No. 2 man is Marvin H. McIntyre. His 
life also has been spent in the newspaper business. 
His experience during the last twenty years has 
been based on his connection as Washington 
correspondent for various newspapers and as 
Washington contact man for a news-reel. The 
news-reel also furnished the No. 3. secretary, 
Stephen P. Early; earlier he has been a correspond- 
ent for the Associated Press. 

“Obviously, these three men think and act in 
terms of publicity. It is their life. 

“With their co-operation Mr. Roosevelt has 
established a personal relationship with working 
news men closer than any previous President has 
had. Indeed, a substantial number of Washington 
correspondents have been absorbed into the official 
New Deal fold; they have been given publicity 
jobs in various government departments or official 
positions outside the realm of publicity. These 
men were all top-notchers in the corps. They 
are friendly with most of the experienced Washing- 
ton news gatherers. 

“Their employment in the New Deal is a legitimate 
efficiency move. They have far more ability and 
experience than the average politicians who ordinari- 
ly get such jobs. 

“Fit these facts together and you will find that 
there is now a President in the White House who 
has placed himself above the possibility of Publicity 
travails such as worried his predecessors.” 


II. Persuade local school superinten- 
dents to follow Mr. Roosevelt’s example in 
publicity. On the staff of every superin- 
tendent of schools, there should be a compe- 
tent person of newspaper training. He 
would be alert to make Iccal use of the 
plans and material of the department’s 
headquarters publicity bureau—and he 
would supply that bureau with local 
materials appropriate for national use. 


This specialized worker, knowing news 
and what makes news, and being familiar, 
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too, with education and its relationship to 
the economic conditions of the community 
and the economic program of the nation, 
would help reveal the local schools as they 
are and as they might be. He would assist the 
superintendent in formulating official state- 
ments and reports to indicate school short- 
comings and achievements as measured 
by the economic-educational program. He 
would open the schools to free and uncen- 
sored inspection by press and citizens. 


III. Train young men and women for 
public school publicity work. Ask schools 
of journalism to include in their curricula 
a course in education. 

Nearly half of the municipal expenditures 
go for the support of public schools. Most 
newspaper writers, however, know little 
about school finance, curricula, and selec- 
tion of teaching personnel. Inasmuch as 
the schools touch the lives of our people 
quite as closely as do police departments, 
courts, and other functions of government, 
young men and women preparing for 
journalism should know them as thoroughly 
as they know the various functions of 
municipal, state, and federal government. 

IV. Introduce courses in education and 
economics into the public schools. Create 
a textbook embodying the points of the 
economic-educational program for use in 
all junior and senior high schools. Use a 
simplified edition in elementary schools and 
for distribution to parents. 

V. Require a course in public relations 
of every person training for school admin- 
istration. Techniques of news writing and 
of co-operating with the press should be 
well known to every superintendent. 

VI. Convert state teachers associations 
and other groups to the economic-educa- 
tional program. Make allies of farm 
groups, labor groups, parent groups, church 
groups. Get these to join the campaign 
for the economic-educational program. 
Supply them as well as individual super- 
intendents with information, suggestions, 
and plans for national and local publicity 
and action in persuading school boards, 
state legislatures and Congress to make the 
program effective. 

Achievement of such an _ economic- 
educational program could not come by 
piece-meal, haphazard work. It is a task 
of major importance. It would require 
careful planning, consistent purpose, skilled 


personnel, unremitting labor. It could not 
depend on educators alone. Co-operation 
of many groups of citizens and of the 
American press would be required. 

Individual groups and newspapers would 
oppose it because their vested interests 
conflict with the interests of the masses of 
our people. Most editors and reporters, 
however, would co-operate in such a pro- 
gram if it were carried through openly, 
above board, without censorship. 

Pursuit of this program would greatly 
strengthen the state and national educa- 
tional associations, make them purposeful, 
active, militant. 

This quality of militancy has been lacking 
in these organizations. Only such a con- 
crete, tangible program based upon a plan 
which in itself reflects American axioms of 
co-operation and welfare can produce the 
militancy which is essential if school 
executives and teachers are to help the 
American people achieve better schools in a 
more humane economy. 


HEALTH EDUCATION PREPARES 
FOR LIVING 


“It is more important to prepare for life 
and living than for the mere making of a 
living,’ declares Dr. James F. Rogers, 
Federal Office of Education specialist in 
health education, stressing the need for 
more hygiene and health instruction in 
high schools throughout the United States. 

The average high school gives little 
attention to the study of health, Doctor 
Rogers points out, but in a few states there 
is progress. In one state, New Mexico, 
physiology and hygiene is a required sub- 
ject in high school. In Alabama it must 
be taught to girls. In Ohio “one unit of 
the sixteen required for graduation’’ may 
be earned in this subject. 

The new Office of Education pamphlet 
traces the struggle of hygiene for a place 
in the high school program, and presents 
an outline of the present courses of study, 
and suggestions for co-ordination and 
correlation of health work. 

Additional information may be found in 
the Office of Education pamphlet No. 43, 
“Health Instruction in Grades [X—XII,” 
available from the superintendent of 
documents, Washington, D. C., price five 
cents. 





Federal Aid to Education Past 
and Present 


Federal aid to education is not a new 
proposal or a new course of action. 


ATTITUDE OF EARLY LEADERS 


It is evident from the writings of Monroe, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, and others 
that education and public works were con- 
templated among the main purposes of the 
General Welfare Clause of the Constitu- 
tion. 


ORIGINAL FEDERAL AID PoLicy 


As early as 1785 the Confederation, in 
legislating for the National Domain, set 
aside land for schools. In the ordinance 
of 1787 it was declared that ‘‘schools shall 
forever be encouraged.’”’ In 1802 the first 
National Land Grants for education were 
made in the Enabling Act for Ohio. Similar 
acts and grants to education were made as 
state after state was admitted to the Union. 
These were general grants to the common 
schools. 


PoLicy OF FEDERAL AID CHANGED 


The Morrill Act—This Act [1862] marked 
“definite changes in federal policy from 
grants in aid of education in general to 
grants in aid of specified types of educa- 
tion, and in the adoption of a formula for 
the distribution of subsidies to all of the 
states.’ 

The Hatch Act—This Act [1887] inaugu- 
rated a new type of federally aided service 
in agricultural education, 7.e., scientific 
investigation and experimentation. It 
initiated the policy of annual subventions 
to the states. 

Second Morrill Act—This act [1890] re- 
asserted and augmented the Act of 1862. 

State Marine School Act—By this Act 
[1911] federal aid to promote nautical 
education was inaugurated. For the first 
time states were required to match federal 
funds. 

Smith-Lever Act—This Act [1914] pro- 
vided federal aid for a new type of service, 
“the diffusion of useful and practical infor- 
mation on subjects relating to agriculture 
and home economics.”’ 


Smith-Hughes Act—This Act [1917] was 
designed to promote vocational education. 
The George-Reed Act of 1929 further 
developed the work in vocational education. 


Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Acit— 
This Act [1920] extends the activities of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
into the field of vocational rehabilitation 
of persons disabled in industry and their 
return to civil employment. 


THE RECOVERY PROGRAM AND 
EDUCATION 


[1] Through the Public Works Adminis- 
tration the federal government has made 
available the cost of constructing school 
buildings, thirty per cent as a gift and 
seventy per cent as a loan to the State or 
municipality. Another provision allows the 
federal government to furnish the cost of 
construction and then lease the building to 
the State or community. About $35,000,- 
000 had been allotted schools by the PWA 
up to December 23, 1933. 


[2] Through the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, which received its funds from the 
PWA, funds were also made available for 
school building and repair activities ; for the 
temporary employment of unemployed 
teachers; and for certain research projects. 


[3] The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration has provided funds for the 
employment of teachers. Two million 
dollars a month are being expended on 
this service and the plan is giving employ- 
ment to 40,000 unemployed teachers: 

[1] In rural schools that have made a 
maximum effort on their own part to 
continue their schools and have insufficient 
funds to do so. 


[2] To instruct adults in reading and 
writing English. 

[3] To instruct adults in vocationai lines 
so they may be prepared for modern 
industrial life. 

[4] To instruct adults who have been 


injured through accident or disease, so 
that they may be self-supporting. 
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[5] To teach unemployed adults and 
others in general fields of adult education. 


[6] In the establishment of nursery 
schools in sections where there is consider- 
able unemployment so that the children 
may be given proper treatment and the 
parents may be taught how to feed and care 
for their children. 


Certain other aspects of the New Deal 
have also affected education. Of special 
significance is the prohibition of child labor, 
which materially increases the burden of the 
schools. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps is pro- 
viding worth-while occupation for 300,000 
young men eighteen to twenty-five years 
of age who were out of work and out of 
school. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is a 
national planning agency for the develop- 


ment of the cultural as well as the economic 


welfare of seven states. 

There is also the broader background of 
assistance furnished by the federal govern- 
ment. Its program toset the nation on the 
road to economic recovery will as fast as it 
succeeds provide the basis upon which 
schools and other public agencies may be 
restored to their former strength and 
enabled to meet the increasing demands 
of the times. 

But, at best, it will be approximately 
two years before the gains in industry will 
begin to reach the schools. Present activi- 
ties of the federal government are not ade- 
quately meeting the crisis in education. 
Emergency federal school finance legisla- 
tion is imperative——The Journal of the 
National Education Association, February, 
1934. 


HELP IN SIGHT FOR COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Help is now in sight for county super- 
intendents of schools who have found it 
necessary to neglect the regular tasks 
because of the press of duties incident to 
the emergency program, or who have not 
found time to secure as fully as desired the 
various benefits of its educational pro- 
visions. In a letter recently sent to State 
School authorities Dr. George F. Zook, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
says: 


“It has come to my attention that in 
many cases county school superintendents 
who are helping administer the emergency 
educational program have found that the 
volume of this work has been so great that 
it has disturbed the administration of the 
regular school program. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration,” Doctor 
Zook continues, “‘has held that if and when 
the volume of work in the emergency 
educational programs becomes so great 
that the regular supervisory staffs can no 
longer take care of the supervision required, 
the necessary records and reports, etc., 
it will be permissible to assign teachers or 
workers on relief funds to assist the regular 
supervisory force. In such a case, how- 
ever, they should be paid as teachers on 
special assignment or as clerical workers 
and not as assistant supervisors.” 


Doctor Zook points out that ‘‘no travel 
funds are available in connection with the 


emergency educational programs, except 
in the budgets approved for vocational 
rehabilitation, where not to exceed five per 
cent may be spent for the travel of case 
workers and trainees.’’ He suggests there- 
fore that ‘“‘such teachers or clerical workers 
assigned to assist county superintendents 
be used to take care of the office details, 
thus permitting the regular supervisory 
staff to spend more of their time in field 
work,” 


Commissioner Zook cautions, however, 
that the ‘‘Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration has in no case been granted per- 
mission for the employment of supervisors, 
directors, teacher trainers, teacher helpers, 
etc., as such, from the relief funds granted 
the states for the development of the 
emergency educational programs.” 
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Education Accepts the Challenge 


By JoHn K. Norton, 
Chairman Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education 


my THE PRESIDENT’S CHALLENGE 


THIS CRISIS CAN BE MET, BUT NOT IN A DAY OR A 
YEAR, AND EDUCATION IS A VITAL FACTOR IN THE 
v= MEETING OF IT.—Franklin D. Roosevelt........ 


3 


The crisis in education is not solely the 
outcome of a series of totally new factors 
and forces which have come into the 
picture since 1929. Rather, the educa- 
tional emergency has its roots deep in 
certain unsound conditions which existed 
long before 1929. The depression has 
aggravated these conditions and increased 
their harmfuleffect. It has also confronted 
education with new problems of unprec- 
edented scope and complexity. 


Within the next decade American educa- 
tion will undergo a reconstruction and 
expansion more fundamental than it has 
experienced in any other period of its 
history. The orderly social and economic 
revolution through which the country is 
passing places upon the schools greater 
demands and new responsibilities. Unem- 
ployed youths whose services cannot be 
absorbed by industry must be provided 
with proper educational opportunities. 
The work of the schools in preparing for 
social and economic citizenship must be 
greatly increased in effectiveness. The 
preparation of teachers for the new age 
requires far-reaching changes. The rela- 
tion of education to other governmental 
functions, the organization of educational 
opportunity for the additional leisure time 
of adults, the co-ordination of the schools 
with libraries and playgrounds—these and 
ascore of other problems press for careful 
consideration and constructive action. 

The National Education Association, 
through its Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education, is developing a pro- 
gram to meet this challenge. The Com- 
mission will serve as a center of influence 
in co-ordinating and stimulating construc- 
tive action which will make education a 
vital factor in the solution of the difficult 
social and economic problems which con- 
front the nation. 


Since its appointment, the Joint Com- 
mission has emphasized certain lines of 
aggressive action aimed at the most press- 
ing of the immediate problems of education. 
It has spared no effort to rally public 
opinion in the support of the free public 
school system. It has focused the atten- 
tion of the country upon the serious effects 
of the depression on education. It has 
formulated the essentials of a modern 
program of school finance. When the 
Commission was created, the educational 
outlook was perhaps at its darkest. 


There is now some evidence that the 
crest of the most severe attacks on the 
principle of public education has passed. 
Magazine and newspaper writers are taking 
a more constructive attitude. State legis- 
latures are giving more careful considera- 
tion to the needs of the schools. National 
organizations, formerly lukewarm toward 
the schools, are announcing their champion- 
ship of the cause of free education. This 
workisimportant. It should be continued. 


The details of the Joint Commission’s 
program for educational reconstruction are 
now being developed. Preliminary surveys 
are under way to secure information con- 
cerning the activities of important national 
deliberative commissions and committees 
considering problems relating to educa- 
tional reconstruction. With this informa- 
tion at hand the Joint Commission will 
shortly recommend a definite program by 
which the teaching profession may ade- 
quately meet its responsibility for leader- 
ship in the educational recovery which lies 
ahead. Further information concerning 
the development of this significant project 
will be reported to members of the associa- 
tion in future numbers of the Journal.— 
The Journal of the National Education 
Association, February, 1934. 





The Dollars and Sense of Texts 


I have at hand two books of fiction, each 
of which sells at retail, according to the 
printed jackets, at $2.50. One has 303 
pages and the other has 384 pages, the 
average cost thus being three-fourths of 
a cent per page. Neither book has an 
illustration and the bindings would not 
last a month in the hands of any normal 
school child. No editorial work to speak 
of was necessary before publication. 


I have at hand also a sixth-grade science 
book. It has 462 pages with over 200 
illustrations. It has an extremely durable 
binding of waterproof cloth, and every bit 
of the editorial service to be described 
later in this article was given this book in 
minutest detail. At three-fourths of a 
cent a page the price of the book would be 
$3.45. The retail price is 63 cents. The 
publisher gets 57 cents for it. But the 
cost of plates alone was at least four times 
that of either the $2.50 novels mentioned 
above. 


Let us consider a grammar school 
geography copyrighted in 1872, Mitchell’s 
“‘New Intermediate Geography.” It has 
114 pages and the list price was $1.80, 
which represents over one and a half cents 
a page. Asimilar book, Guyot’s ‘‘Physical 
Geography,”’ copyrighted 1885, has 124 
pages and was priced at $2.25—one and 
four-fifths cents a page. At the rate of 
cost of the Mitchell book, a modern 
geography of 316 pages would cost $4.74, 
and at the price per page of the Guyot 
book, it would cost $5.69. Actually, the 
modern text costs a little over a dollar. 


Now let us consider the specific question 
of whether or not textbook prices should 
be cut from their present levels. If text- 
book prices are too high, they ought to be 
lowered, but attention should be called to 
this fact: 


Textbook prices have not increased in 
the last twenty years in step with other 
commodities. The last genera! increase in 
textbook prices was in 1920, although prices 
of other commodities have gone up very 
greatly since that time. The textbooks of 
today have many more pages of material 
than those of twenty years ago, so that the 
only fair way to judge comparative costs 


is on the basis of the cost per hundred 
pages. On this basis it is interesting to 
note that the average price per 100 pages 
of elementary textbooks has decreased 
about 4 per cent in the last twenty years. 
For high school textbooks, the cost has 
increased about 5 per cent in this period. 


Compare these figures with the records 
of other prices in twenty years. Take, for 
instance, the combined index figure for 
commodity prices, cost of living, farm and 
retail prices as computed by the United 
States Department of Commerce. In 1914 
this index figure was 60.2. For the first 
eight months of 1932 it averaged 78.6, an 
increase of 30 per cent. The average 
prices of textbooks for equivalent amounts 
of material remained practically the same, 
while most other commodities have shown 
marked increases. 


On page 224 of the Thirtieth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education a table is given showing the 
relation of textbook purchases to the total 
cost of education in 13 states in 1927-1928. 
This shows an average cost of textbooks 
representing 1.7 per cent of the total cost 
of education. In 1932 the total cost of 
operating schools in Ohio was $148,649,- 
043.76. On the basis of 1.7 per cent, the 
cost of textbooks in Ohio in 1932 would 
have been $2,527,033.73, but it is probable 
that the actual expenditure for textbooks 
was not more than half of that amount as 
a result of the depression. Textbook 
budgets have been cut severely. In one 
specific case the amount spent for school 
books was cut 80 per cent in 1932. Never 
in the history of the State have attics been 
searched with such diligence for used 
schoolbooks as in the last 18 months. 
Schools have established book exchanges 
for second-hand books, and every effort 
has been made to avoid an expenditure for 
schoolbooks. 


Compare this figure of two and a half 
million dollars spent in Ohio for school- 
books in a prosperous year with the total 
paid by boards of education for ‘‘writing 
paper, drawing paper, blank books, chalk, 
ink, pencils, laboratory supplies, chemicals, 
etc., for use during the school year only” 
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which is item 67C in the Annual Financial 
Report of Board of Education Clerks, 
form 25A. The total of this item in Ohio 
in 1932 was $1,757,325.61, or 69.1 per cent 
of the best estimate that can be made of 


the cost of textbooks in prosperous times. - 


The money paid in 1932 to clerks and for 
business offices would have bought more 
than half the schoolbooks. The item 
amounted to $1,396,156.57. The salaries 
of bus drivers amounted to twice the cost 
of textbooks, to say nothing about other 
items larger than schoolbooks such as coal 
or janitor service. 

Those who do not know are usually 
very much surprised to learn that the 
textbook business, compared with other 
businesses, is very small. A ten cent 
two-pound box of salt will last a long time 
in any family, but the salt business in 
America is approximately the same in 
value as the textbook business. The 


amount of the cigarette business in the 
one state of Ohio in 1932 would have 
purchased all of the textbooks for the 
whole nation for the same year. 


In our public schools the textbook 
determines largely both the content of 
instruction and the method of instruction. 
It is the course of study in many thousands 
of classrooms. It is fair to assume that 
in some schools 90 per cent of the informa- 
tion acquired by the pupil is acquired 
from the textbook. In other schools the 
estimate may be as low as 50 per cent. 
Dr. William C. Bagley, of Columbia 
University, reports that one of his col- 
leagues sets the figure at 80 per cent. 

If this be true, then the quality of the 
child’s education is going to depend much 
more on the quality of the textbook than 
we have been accustomed to _ believe. 
The information found in the textbook 
must be adequate, scientifically accurate in 
the most minute detail, interestingly writ- 
ten, graphically presented, and abundantly 
illustrated. It must be within the grasp 
of the child and it must contain teaching 
helps which will aid in the retention of the 
context. This means that there must be 
a very great amount of research and 
editorial work done on every textbook 
while it is still in manuscript form. This 
editorial work is not necessary in the case 
of a book of fiction or a book for the 
general reader. Many times, experimental 
editions are published and placed in the 


hands of large numbers (even thousands) 
of pupils and important revisions made as 
a result of the experience of these pupils 
before a textbook is finally placed on the 
market. 

Every word in many elementary text- 
books must be checked against standard 
word lists to make sure that the vocabulary 
is reasonable for the pupils for whom the 
books are intended. The content must be 
checked against standard courses of study 
to be sure that nothing important is omitted 
and that the organization is logical and 
correct. Provision must be made _ for 
bright and slow pupils. For the sake of 
retention, authors must give careful con- 
sideration to making the content of the 
book graphic and interesting to children. 
Special artists must be employed to make 
illustrations for which photographs are not 
available, or perhaps special photographs 
must be taken or obtained from distant 
lands. All of this must be done in order 
to give pupils an accurate idea of conditions 
as they exist or have existed in the past. 
This means that a large amount of labor 
and money must be expended on most 
schoolbooks before any mechanical work 
of manufacture is started. 

No book is made so durably as a text- 
book. School children are not inclined to 
treat their textbooks kindly. The very 
strongest paper, cloth, and thread must be 
utilized if a book is to be used through 
four or five long winters of hard usage,fas 
the public has come to expect schoolbooks 
to be used. The tint of paper, the size 
and distinctness of type, and the evenness 
of impression must be given scientific and 
careful attention for the sake of the eyes 
of the children. 

One of the large items of cost in the 
manufacture of any book is the cost of 
the plates from which the pages of the 
book are printed. This cost has nothing 
to do with the cost of actually doing the 
press work and binding. It has nothing 
to do with the cost of materials in any 
given book, or the cost of assembling the 
book in final form. 

If we eliminate schoolbooks entirely, we 
save only 1.7 per cent of the total cost of 
education and we eliminate the source 
from which the pupil acquires three-fourths 
of his knowledge.—Reprinted October, 1933, 
Issue Ohio Schools. 





The Junior Safety Council 


Its Contribution to Education 


By Mary May Wyman, 


Supervisor of Health and Safety Education, 
Louisville Public Schools 


The Kentucky Education Commission! 
lists the aims of education thus: ‘‘(1) To 
promote citizenship through the develop- 
ment of individual character and social 
leadership; (2) to make possible the 
development of knowledge through the 
mastery of the tools of learning and the 
promotion of research; (3) to provide a 
cultural basis for enriched living; (4) to 
render vocational guidance and to provide 
opportunity for education in the profes- 
sional fields.’”” In amplifying these objec- 
tives as they relate to the elementary 
school, the report says, ‘‘In other words, the 
objectives of elementary education find 
their highest expression in the life objec- 
tives of the children.’’ ‘Life can be 
learned only through living, and habits of 
childhood largely determine adult life.” 


For some years, educators have been 
thinking of education in the schools in 
terms of contribution to _ citizenship. 
School people no longer plan lessons based 
on needs in the dim, distant future, but 
the modern school] allows the child to live 
as fully as possible or at the level where he 
now is. Schools do not exist separated 
and isolated from the problems of the com- 
munity; rather, the problems of the com- 
munity are brought into the school for 
their educational value. 


The Junior Safety Council makes a 
definite and valuable contribution in help- 
ing to attain the aims of education as 
stated by the Commission—particularly 
those aims that relate to citizenship and 
enriched living. An organization of this 
type represents an attempt to teach chil- 
dren how to live through living and how to 
recognize and solve problems through 
identifying and solving problems concerned 
with everyday life. 


A Junior Safety Council is an organiza- 
tion of children that is guided by a teacher 


who is interested in children and in their 
safety. It functions best when it is com- 
posed of one or two representatives from 
each class, elected by the children in each 
class in the school. The council should 
meet during the school day with the 
teacher present to guide activities. There 
should be a president and a secretary, but 
the teacher must be considered an impor- 
tant member of the group. Meetings are 
usually held once a week, sometimes once 
in two weeks. The Junior Safety Council 
is not merely a patrol to direct traffic or 
to insist that children obey traffic regula- 
tions. Patrols may be a part of the safety 
council’s activities, but the council func- 
tions to prevent all types of accidents by 
analyzing situations before accidents occur, 
and by correcting conditions that increase 
hazards. 


Although this functioning safety council 
is composed of representatives from each 
class who meet under the guidance of one 
teacher, all students and all teachers are to 
be enlisted as members of the safety council. 
Sometimes the word “‘associate’’ is used to 
designate these members who do not act 
in a representative capacity. There are 
objections to this word since it may tend to 
make the individuals of this larger group 
feel that they are not directly responsible. 
It must be admitted that no satisfactory 
name has been given this group. The 
active council might be said to act as a 
steering committee with all other individ- 
uals in the school given opportunity for 
membership 

A safety council is not to be considered 
as entirely a student organization. It 
must not be considered an opportunity for 
the faculty to dodge its responsibility and 
to expect the students alone to accomplish 
what the faculty has not been able to do 
over a period of time. A safety council 
is not to be invested with the authority of 


1Report of Kentucky Education Commission, October 1933, pp. 13, 14, 17. 
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meting out or executing punishments to 
offenders of various types. 


The successful safety council permits 
student participation in one of the most 
vital concerns of everyday life—safety. 
The good council places responsibility on 
the students and directs their energy 
toward helping the faculty help students. 


Two factors are necessary—a vision on 
the part of all the teachers of the impor- 
tance of this council, and one enthusiastic 
teacher who understands children and is 
alert to the problems of everyday living. 
This teacher must be able to recognize 
problems and to lead the children to see 
these problems in their various relation- 
ships. The teacher must have abundant 
energy and an attitude of being willing to 
experiment. 


The young president conducts the busi- 
ness. The teacher is his right-hand man, 
gradually encouraging him to preside more 
completely. The secretary does what all 
good secretaries should do—reads_ the 
minutes, makes notes and cares for corre- 
spondence. There are chairmen of com- 
mittees—chairmen and committees who 
really function. 


Many adults belong to clubs of varying 
types, and many Officers would be grateful, 
and organizations would be much better, 
had the officers and members had training 
in the schools for this type of activity. 


Problems are presented. Children are 
keen observers. ‘To be sure, if the children 
fail to see the needs of the group, the 
teacher is there to start the discussion. 
Then comes the attempted solution. 
Many plans may be offered and evaluated. 
Finally, one is chosen to be tried in this 
particular problem. The attitude is one 
of open-mindedness—it is an experiment. 
At the next council meeting, there will be 
areport on the success of the venture, and 
the plan will become adopted procedure or 
will be modified. 


Between council meetings, the represent- 
atives will discuss the problem and 
the proposed solution with the individual 
classes. The co-operation of the whole 
student body is secured. Young America 
learns a lesson in the workings of American 
democracy. Leaders are being developed 
—young citizens working for the good of 
the group; intelligent followers are learning 


how to accept leadership and how to 
co-operate for the good of the social group. 
The safety council, then, is an opportunity 
for developing citizenship of a high order. 


Just as the individual members of society 


‘do not mete out justice to the weak ones 


who cannot conform to social requirements, 
so must the officers and members of the 
council act. The council molds public 
opinion, but the punishment of offenders 
should be left to the faculty. Another 
lesson, so necessary in this day of mob- 
violence, is thus learned. 


Many occasions arise whereby some of 
the group have opportunity to put into 
practical us: the fundamental tools of 
learning. Frequently there are letters to 
write —letters to those in city departments, 
to school officials, etc. Very often, reading 
must be done to determine how other people 
are solving problems; reports of these 
investigations must be made at council 
meetings. As one teacher said, ‘The 


Junior Safety Council gives us opportunity 
to apply so much of what we learn in our 


classrooms.” 


Safety councils will work in any type of 
school—elementary, junior or senior high 
schools; in the city, town, or rural district. 
Each type of school has its problems— 
safety problems in the school, between the 
school and home, and problems that the 
students must face in their lives outside of 
school. 


An interesting and worth-while activity 
is the recording of accidents that do occur 
to the students, in the school, between the 
school and home, in the students’ homes, 
and at other times. A record of this type 
indicates where emphasis in safety educa- 
tion is needed, identifies dangerous spots 
and practices in the school and community, 
and stimulates all students to renewed 
activity. 


A safety council will fail if it is organized 
on a perfunctory basis. A live safety 
council, stimulated by a skillful teacher, 
provides opportunity for accomplishing 
fundamental aims of education. No other 
organization in our schools provides more 
opportunity for citizenship. No other type 
of school activity makes the student more 
alert to some of the problems that are con- 
fronting us today—problems that we can 
solve if we plan intelligently. 





The Land Economy of Warren 
County, Kentucky 


By J. SULLIVAN GIBSON 


Kentucky claims natural kinship with 
the South by virtue of its humid mesother- 
mal climate, common ethnic stock, and 
agricultural program strictly derivative of 
the pre-Civil War plantation system. Of 
the several geographic regions of Kentucky 
the Pennyroyal most nearly epitomizes the 
State. Its location intermediate between 
other major regions of Kentucky and 
Tennessee imparts to it the qualities of a 
corridor and facilitates the blending of 
its ethnic and cultural qualities. Physic- 
ally, the region exemplifies practically all 
the characteristics of the State from one 
extreme to the other, while its culture, 
shaped largely by physical limitations, is 
no less diversified. Pennyroyal agriculture 
of corn and tobacco, and general farming 


varies with slope and soil, exemplifying 
average agricultural conditions for the 


State. Absence of any nuclear center, as 
a consequence of its homogeneity of 
physical and cultural phenomena, differ- 
entiates the Pennyroyal from other Ken- 
tucky regions and further emphasizeskit 
as typical of the State at large. 


Warren County lies near the center of 
the Pennyroyal and displays a large range 
and variety of conditions, combining within 
a relatively small space the extreme 
physical and cultural qualities of the 
entire region. The Pennyroyal contains 
no better land than the deep, fertile, 
treeless, undulating, limestone plain of the 
southern part of the county, while in the 
northern part, rugged hill country with 
thin, infertile, sandy soil has perhaps as 
low agricultural potentialities as any part 
of the region. 


The St. Louis limestone which character- 
izes much of the Pennyroyal plain dis- 
appears in the northern part of Warren 
County, beneath younger series, upper- 
most of which is the Chester sandstone 
capping the higher ridges and divides. 
The transition from the limestone plain 
to the sandstone hills is accomplished over 
a south-facing escarpment rising abruptly 


more than a hundred feet, which appears 
in the eastern part of the county as a 
fault scarp, but gives way farther west to 
a wider zone of dovetailed ridges and 
valleys. Thus divided, Warren County 
consists of a productive, undulating lime- 
stone plain stippled with solution features, 
a rugged sandstone hill country of low 
productivity, and a foothill transition 
zone between. 


The irregular disposition of community 
and of individual farms is characteristic 
of the hill section. A patchy field pattern 
prevails on the slopes and in the valley 
bottoms, while only on the level, upland, 
sandy tracts does this give way to a 
rectangular pattern of larger fields. Timber 
clothes many of the steeper slopes and 
much of the flat area, yet a suprisingly 
large amount of the land is cleared, in 
spite of the great significance of slope 
wash. Characteristic of each hill com- 
munity is the abandoned field of which 
the gullied surface lends conviction that 
more of the hill country should have 
retained its forest cover. 


The hill farm averages in size between 
50 and 100 acres. Rarely does more than 
one family occupy a farm, but occasionally 
the same farmer operates a neighbor's 
farm in addition to his own. Steepness 
of slope and low productivity of soil force 
farmers to rotation programs which mini- 
mize the actual stirring of the soil by 
ploughing. In the flatter fields the usual 
program is: corn or tobacco, one year; hay, 
one Or two years; pasture, One or two 
years. On steeper slopes farmers expand 
the rotation over a period of five to ten 
years with only one year of tillage. 


The hill farmer must practice rigid 
economy by adhering closely to sub- 
sistence agriculture. The average farm 
has a value of less than $2,000 with a 
total annual income of only $600 (1930 
Agricultural Census). To live within such 
an income a farmer must reduce his 
expenditures to bare necessities. His re- 
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sources restrict the realization of his 
higher needs; his living standards cannot 
be high. He must be persevering, re- 
sourceful, and semi-independent, for he 
cannot furnish securities for heavy loans. 
Thus the hill farmer has not contracted 
burdensome debts, a condition that has 
enabled him to face the present economic 
depression in a remarkable way. 


The limestone plain, to which the 
southern part of Warren County belongs, 
is the most productive part of the Penny- 
royal, and one of the best farming regions 
in Kentucky. Level relief and_ fertile 
soil favor an orderly lay-out of relatively 
large farms on which farmers practice 
large-scale machine agriculture. Tobacco, 
the chief cash crop, is excellently adapted 
to the limestone soil; while corn, grain, 
and live stock yield substantial cash 
incomes. 


Farms average in size about 160 acres, 
many of which are large enough to require 
the labor of one or more tenants in addition 
to the owner. A four-year rotation pro- 
gram of corn or tobacco, grain, hay, and 
pasture is most satisfactory for the region, 
although many farmers place more empha- 
sis on cash crops when commodity prices 
are good, sometimes to the extent of 
depleting the soil by over-cropping. Small 
scale dairying which fits well into the 
farm economy has been greatly extended 
through the impetus of the Pet Milk plant, 
opened in Bowling Green in 1927. 


The average farm of this region has a 
value of about $15,000 and a total annual 
income of about $4,000 (1929). Such 
liberal incomes permit extravagant prac- 
tices and high living standards. Some 
of the farmers, however, have overstepped 
the potentialities of their farms by obtain- 
ing heavy loans through the securities 
their land furnishes. During the present 
period of depression the mortgaged in- 
debtedness for the region is so high that 
many farmers face bankruptcy. But this 
imperiling crisis is only temporary; the 
culture is practically guaranteed because 
it is grounded on the one great resource, 
soil, which must always act in this region as 
a barometer of culture. Need for readjust- 
ment is being realized and met. Although 
complete reconstruction may require several 
years, the high ideals and aspirations of 
tke plains people are characteristics suf- 


ficiently continuous to perpetuate a culture 
in keeping with the high potentialities of 
the region. 

The foot-hill and escarpment zone lying 
between the Pennyroyal plain and the 
sandstone hills is a transition zone cultur- 
ally as well as physically. Belonging to 
neither major region but possessing some 
of the characteristics of each, it displays 
the blended characteristics of two con- 
trasting cultural landscapes. Although the 
opportunities of the nearby fertile lime- 
stone plain tempt farmers to practice 
beyond the limits set by the native wealth 
of their land, they must finally yield to 
the physical restrictions of their environ- 
ment. Two physical factors, relief and 
soil, dominate cultural development. The 
contrasting practices of hills and plain 
compete with each other in this zone, but 
because of soil poverty, the customs 
followed in the hills hold precedence over 
those of the limestone plain. 


Warren County is the complex of 
development through nearly one and one- 
half centuries. Farm practices and cultural 
patterns have grown out of man’s experi- 
mental efforts to fit himself best into his 
natural setting. The present cultural land- 
scape is the result of long-continued trial- 
and-error procedure. The large scale 
agriculture of the limestone plain is the 
outgrowth of the plantation system of 
slavery days, while the more conservative 
practices of the hill country have continued 
in subsistence character since the time of 
early pioneer settlement. An interplay of 
customs of both regions within the transi- 
tion zone has continued for decades with 
plantation aspirations surging forward in 
periods of plenty, and trends toward 
subsistence farming marking the eras of low 
prosperity. 

The hardy, resourceful qualities of the 
hill people permit the continuation of a 
self-sufficing culture of relatively low, yet 
adequate living standards, in a _ region 
condemned by land economists as sub- 
marginal. The present economic crisis 
proves the excellent adjustment of these 
people to their land, and likewise the high 
degree to which the region suffices their 
needs. These facts merit careful con- 
sideration before legislative action removes 
this and other similar regions from agri- 
cultural use. 
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tional agriculture be made a part of the 
minimum program of education in all farm 
communities. 


Earlier in this article it was stated that 
vocational agriculture is for those of high 
school age or beyond, and that the agency 
for giving such education is the public 
school system. It does not follow that all 
of those who are to profit from such instruc- 
tion shall be enrolled in high school. Over 
half of the teachers of vocational agriculture 
in Kentucky teach evening schools in 
agriculture, in addition to their regular 
high school teaching. The evening schools 
are for adult farmers—men already engaged 
in farming. These farmers attend the 
evening schools for the good they get from 
them. When we consider that there is an 
average of 2,054 farmers for each county 
in the State, we see that there is no lack 
of potential evening school students in 
agriculture. When we realize that the 
average farm in Kentucky in the year of 
1933 had cash sales of approximately only 
$300, we see the necessity for help by some 
agency or agencies able to help the farmer. 
Certainly the educational agency should 
render services here. That farmers do 
attend evening schools in agriculture when 
given an opportunity is a proven fact. 


Then there are the part-time schools, 
schools for boys not enrolled in the regular 
high schools and not old enough to be 
classed as adult. In 1930, Kentucky had 
52,763 farm boys fourteen to twenty years 
old out of school, and had only 43,099 farm 
boys of this age group in school of any kind. 
When we add to the 52,763 farm boys out 
of school the number of farm boys over 
twenty years old but not yet classed as 
adult farmers, we begin to see the vastness 
of the problem of part-time schools in 
vocational agriculture. The State has 
barely made a beginning in its part-time 
program in agriculture. 

It should be kept in mind in thinking of 
vocational education in agriculture that it 
is a form of education, that it is an agency 
of public education. The teacher is 
charged with the responsibility of voca- 
tional education through organized instruc- 
tion. Publicly-supported vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture represents recognition 
of a need for educating the farmer to 
do for himself both his thinking and his 
manual operations. 


Many people think of vocational agri- 
culture as dealing almost wholly with pro- 
duction. In the early days this was true. 
It is not so today. A modern course in 
vocational agriculture includes home beau- 
tification and modern home conveniences, 
co-operative marketing, farm shop, agri- 
cultural economics including farm organiza- 
tion, farm records and accounts, and leader- 
ship through Future Farmer activities. In 
other words, the course has become much 
more comprehensive. However, efficiency 
in production is still important and must 
always remainso. In the future a relative. 
ly smaller number of people will man the 
farms. If we would have much _ per 
individual, as a people, we must produce 
much per individual. The reason why 
India has so little per individual is that the 
people produce so little per individual. 
“Every new machine makes it more diffi- 
cult for the man who does not use that 
machine.’”’ For the farmer not to be 
efficient is to place him at a disadvantage 
as compared with efficient groups. For 
the farmers in Kentucky not to be efficient 
is to place them at a disadvantage as 
compared with efficient farmers in other 
states. If one group of people is to be 
educated, all must be educated, or those 
who are not become relatively worse off. 


So much for vocational education in 
agriculture. Agriculture as an appropriate 
educational subject for pupils of secondary 
school age is not confined to vocational 
agriculture. It is one of the richest sub- 
jects of general education. It has a large 
content of its own and it involves in addi- 
tion the application of a dozen sciences. 
It must not as a subject of instruction be 
narrowed to its vocational aspects. It is 
the present writer’s opinion that much 
of our science would be better taught 
if taught through and as a part of agricul- 
ture. In this way the sciences would be 
brought to bear on the problems of rural en- 
vironment. The pupils might possibly see 
some sense in what the teacher is trying to 
teach them. There might be some hope that 
what is taught might be used outside the 
school. The science would have a chance to 
become meaningful, interesting. So-called 
general agriculture is probably due for a big 
development in the near future. The 
development is already under way in a 
number of states. Vocational agriculture 
has been confined almost wholly to the 
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federally subsidized type. Many schools 
cannot qualify for federal aid. Their 
enrollments of farm boys are too small, or 
for some reason the program does not, in 
the judgment of local administrators, fit in 
with the rest of the school program. 
Moreover, town boys and girls and farm 
girls (with certain exceptions) do not belong 
in strictly farmer-training classes. The 
course is not designed for them. But 
pupils not intending to enter farming are 
interested in agriculture from the stand- 
point of understanding and appreciation 
of agricultural and rural life. Agriculture 
is in line with their interests and surround- 
ings. It would be to the advantage of 
agriculture and those interested in rural 
life to have these young folks study 
agriculture. The past few years have 
taught us that farmers will prosper to about 
the extent that city people want them to 
prosper. It seems that unless there is a 
sympathetic understanding on the part of 
town and city people, unless there is a 
mutual recognition of the interdependence 
of town and country, farmers will get 
nowhere. 


The one big difficulty in giving a worth- 
while course in general agriculture arises 
from the fact that teachers are not available 
who can teach it properly. The require- 
ments for teachers of general agriculture are 
Teachers trained for other 
subjects take on the agricultural course as 
an “‘extra.’”” Many of the teachers are not 
interested in agriculture, and the course 
fails. Probably at least thirty semester 
hours in agriculture are necessary in order 
to prepare a teacher of general agriculture. 


The teaching of vocational agriculture 
has undergone much change during the 
past ten years and has improved greatly. 
It will probably continue to change and 
improve, perhaps as much in the next ten 
years as in the past ten. The next ten 
years should see the teaching of general 
agriculture brought to a much _ higher 
level than at present. 





KENTUCKY EDUCATORS HAVE 
PROMINENT PART IN THE 
N. E. A. MEETING IN 
CLEVELAND 


Among Kentuckians appearing on the 
program of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence is Robert B. Clem, presi- 
dent of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals. Mr. Clem is principal 
of Shawnee High School, Louisville. The 
first general session of Mr. Clem’s depart- 
ment will be held Monday, February 26th 
at the Hollenden Hotel. The theme of 
this session will be ‘‘What constitutes a 
good secondary high school, and by what 
standards should it be evaluated?” 

Kentucky educators who will participate 
in the other sessions of Department of 
Secondary School Principals are: Mr. H. E. 
Binford, assistant superintendent of Louis- 
ville schools, Mr. Mark Godman, inspector 
for the State Department of Education, and 
Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer, dean of College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Louisville. 
Dr. William S. Taylor, editor of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL is the Ken- 
tucky director of the N. E. A. 





Who treads a rural pathway 

And never hears a bird, 

Nor notes the trembling grasses 

A passing breeze has stirred; 

Who dwells among his fellows, 

And sees them pass his door, 

Nor ever hears their heartbeats— 

Is pitifully poor —Author unknown. 
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THE PARIS PACT IN AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


There is abundant evidence to prove that 
school superintendents, high school prin- 
cipals, and social science teachers are 
taking seriously the responsibility of this 
country toward the Paris Pact in which the 
United States and sixty-one other countries 
renounced war and pledged themselves 
never to seek the solution of their differ- 
ences except by pacific means. These 
educators seem to believe that, if this 
country is to help make the Pact effective, 
an intelligent and active supporting public 
opinion must be developed and maintained. 
That teachers and the schools have a large 
part to play in the formation of this opinion 
and conviction is recognized by our out- 
standing educational leaders. For several 
successive years the National Education 
Association has recommended that the 
Paris Pact be taught in the schools. While 
he was United States Commissioner of 
Education Dr. William John Cooper said: 
“Since the Peace Pact was proclaimed by 
President Hoover it has been a part of the 
law of the land. Our schools are therefore 
under obligation to teach it.”” The present 
Commissioner, Dr. George F. Zook, has 
spoken in the same vein. 


In the last four and a half years the 
National Student Forum on the Paris Pact 
has encouraged and helped the high schools 
of the country to make a serious study of 
the Pact. Its work has been so heartily 
welcomed by the principals and teachers 
that during that period about three- 
quarters of a million students participated 
in the study in the more than seven thou- 
sand high schools enrolled with the Forum. 
There were, of course, many more students 
doing the work in schools not enrolled with 
the Forum. 


The National Students Forum is in 
charge of a large committee composed of 
over four hundred of the leading superin- 
tendents and high school principals of the 
country with many history and other 
social science teachers and represents all 
the states in the Union. In each state 
there is a committee with a prominent 
school man as chairman. After two years 
of the work of the Forum the United 
States Commissioner of Education said: 
“The Forum has proved its value as a 


motivating factor.”” The superintendents 
of public instruction and commissioners 
of education of nearly all the states are 
supporting the Forum and are honorary 
vice-chairmen of the committee in charge. 
Practically all the major peace organiza- 
tions have co-operated in its work. Dr. 
Philander P. Claxton, former United 
States Commissioner of Education, now 
president of Austin Peay Normal School 
in Clarksville, Tenn., is the chairman of 
the committee in charge; Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, secretary of the Federal Council’s 
Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill, is the vice-chairman; and Arthur 
Charles Watkins, associate secretary of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
is the director. 


The Student Forum is ready to help any 
high school by providing the principal or 
the school library a free outfit of teaching 
materials sufficient for starting the work 
in connection with a history or other social 
science class. In this outfit is a copy of the 
textbook, ‘The Paris Pact,’’ by Arthur 
Charles Watkins, published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, of New York. There 
are also teaching outlines, syllabi, and 
bibliographies on international relations 
prepared by prominent teachers and suc- 
cessfully used for the last five years. The 
Forum also suggests, in addition to the 
basic study of the Pact, twenty-two other 
very interesting projects in international 
relations that may be worked out in classes 
in all departments of the school, even in 
the debating, art, and printing departments. 
Correspondence with students in other 
countries, preparing itineraries and scrap- 
books of imaginary foreign travel, and 
studies in stamp-collecting are interesting 
suggestions among many. 


Readers of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL can help this important work by calling 
the attention of their local superintendent 
and high school principal to the facilities 
of the Student Forum. We would suggest 
that they send at once to the Forum Office, 
532 Seventeenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the printed prospectus 
and personally present it to the superin- 
tendent or principal. The prospectus will 
be forwarded to any school officer or 
teacher or to any person interested in its 
program which can easily be developed 
any time before the end of the school year. 





Data on the Relative Ability of the 
States to Support Education 


The accompanying table presents certain 
data approximately indicative of the ability 
of the several states to support schools. 
The figures are for 1930, or for the school 
year 1929-1930. The following comments 
should be noted with reference to the 
source, reliability, and implications of the 
figures given. The figures given are believed 
to be the most reliable which are now 
available, although in some cases, particu- 
larly with respect to the distribution of 
income among the states, they are known 
to be little better than rough approxi- 
mations. 


WEALTH: The figures on wealth are 
those of the National Industrial Conference 
Board published in the the Conference Board 
Bulletin, February 20, 1932, page 496. 


The term ‘“‘wealth’’ as used by the Confer- 
ence Board means the value of physical 


assets. It does not include such intangible 
items as intelligence, health, and climate; 
nor does it include evidences of ownership 
such as mortgages, bonds, and stocks. 


INCOME: The figure on national income 
is that of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research published in the article on ‘‘Na- 
tional Income,’’ by Simon Kuznets, in 
Volume II of the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, page 216. This factor may 
be roughly defined as the total amount 
received by all the people of the United 
States from sources such as wages, salaries, 
profits, interest, and certain other items. 
(For the year 1919, 1920, 1921.) 


PoPpuLATION: All population figures are 
taken from the regular decennial census of 
the United States Bureau of Census. The 
table gives the total population and the 
number of persons between the ages of six 
and seventeen years inclusive. This is the 
age range commonly referred to as ‘“‘school 
age.”’ 


PER CENT OF TOTAL POPULATION OF 
ScHoot AGE: The table shows that in the 
United States as a whole, approximately 
one person in four is between the ages of 
six and seventeen years inclusive. This 
proportion varies, however, from slightly 


less than one person in five in California 
up to almost one person in three in South 
Carolina. 

WEALTH PER CHILD OF SCHOOL AGE: 
The average child of school age in the 
United States has back of him a wealth of 
slightly over $11,000. Great variations 
exist for the children of individual states 
on this item. Thus the average child in 
Nevada has over $30,000 of wealth back of 
him while the average child in Mississippi 
has only $4,000. 


INCOME PER CHILD OF SCHOOL AGE: If 
the total national income be divided by the 
number of children six to seventeen years 
of age, the result is, in round numbers, 
$2,500. This is the annual income per 
child. This figure likewise varies greatly 
from state to state. In Nevada and New 
York, for example, the income per child is 
over $4,000, while in Mississippi and North 
Carolina the income per child is less than 
$1,000. In other words, the state with 
the largest income per child has four times 
as much annual income per child as the 
state at the opposite extreme. Even more 
striking is the fact that the wealth per child 
in the poorest state is less than the annual 
income per child in the richest state. 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES PER CHILD: The 
figures are those of the United States Office 
of Education. They apply to pupils 
enrolled in public elementary and secondary 
schools and include expenditures for current 
expenses, interest, and capital outlay. 
Thus defined, the schooling of the average 
child cost in 1930, $108 per pupil in average 
daily attendance. The amount spent per 
child ranged from nearly $200 in such 
states as Nevada, New York, and New 
Jersey down to less than $40 in Georgia. 
The expenditure per child in New York is 
nearly six times as much as in Georgia. 
A certain amount of this difference is 
undoubtedly accounted for by prevailing 
costs and standards of living in the several 
states, but it appears probable that, to a 
considerable degree, these differences reflect 
real and serious differences in the quality 
of education received. 
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CERTAIN COMPARISONS AMONG STATES WITH REFERENCE TO WEALTH PER 
























VALUE OF ESTIMATED POPULATION TOTAL 
TANGIBLE INCOME AGES 6 TO POPULATION 
STATES WEALTH 1930 17 YEARS 1930 AGE 
1930 1930 17 
1 2 s + § i 

SDE UUES 5 oo nos 0 50s sin’ $322,735,000,000 $72, 141,000,000 29,066,072 122,775,046 2 
SS eee ee ee 3,065,000 ,000 763,973,190 750,590 2,646, 248 2 
LO eer 1,366,000 ,000 241,672,350 106,735 435,573 2 
er er 2,655,000 ,000 598,048,890 513,794 1,854,482 2 
PRS SCG itso nie seo eine 15,433 ,000,000 3 546,451,560 1,047 ,263 $677,251 1 
CO Sa 3,286,000 ,000 707 ,703 ,210 240 ,326 1,035,791 Z 
ee 5,465,000 ,000 1,123,235,370 373,105 1,606,903 2 
ee eee ear 646,000 ,000 163,760,070 53,417 238 , 380 2 
District of Columbia......... 1,729,000 ,000 515,808,150 80 ,989 486,869 1 
20 eae 2,532,000 ,000 440,060, 100 348,616 1,468,211 2 
Co ere er ee 4,005,000 ,000 1,042,437,450 825,211 2,908 , 506 2 
DMILG EL Gact cesses eas 1,593,000 ,000 266,921,700 117,446 445 ,032 2 
| a ee eer 22,655,000 ,000 5,559 ,906,870 1,635,445 7,630,654 2 
1 Serer rere 9,045,000 ,000 1,762,404,630 719,734 3,238,503 2 
pe peers 10,686,000 ,000 1,404,585,270 567,130 2,470,939 2 
eee 6,369,000 ,000 1,075,622,310 438,812 1,880,999 2 
CO ee ee ee 3,664,000 ,000 1,004, 202,720 688 ,959 2,614,589 2 
Lo A ae rear 3,506,000 ,000 794,993,820 557,200 2,101, 593 2 
Seer 2,068 ,000 ,000 486,951,750 179,594 797 ,423 2 
ey Bea errs 4,100,000,000 1,086,443 ,460 370,291 1,631,526 2 
Massachusetts.............. 13,389,000 ,000 3,604, 164,360 922,537 4,249,614 2 
See See ere 11,781,000,000 2,713,223,010 1,096,427 4,842,325 2 
J Os 8,741,000, 1,416,849 ,240 606,753 2,563 ,953 2 
ERMIENGic 55555 bys ak xis 2,237,000 ,000 523,022,250 562,343 2,009,821 2 
oS ae 10, 245,000,000 2,056,018,500 792,170 3,629,367 2 
oo ee ee ee 2,290 ,000 ,000 356,376,540 131,042 537 ,606 2 
RI sia ss bu kéan causes 5,419,000 ,000 745 ,937 ,940 329,809 1,377,963 2 
OO eee 547 ,000 ,000 75,026,640 17,452 91,058 1 
New Hampshire............. 1,418,000,000 301,549,380 100,439 465,293 2 
ee Ser ee 12,149,000 ,000 2,649,017,520 911,617 4,041,334 2 
New Mexico..............;- 874,000,000 178,909 ,680 115,960 423,317 2 
cn ff ee 37,766,000 ,000 11,007 ,273,780 2,580,891 12,588,066 2 
Norta: (Carolina... .....00s00 50 4,719,000,000 941,440,050 942 ,466 3,170,276 2 
(op LS 0) er 2,490 ,000 ,000 306,599,250 188,751 680 , 845 2 
RA ive usec h uie.vans 19,066,000 ,000 4,192,113,510 1,472,379 6,646,697 2 
NN ick cas ce sine doses 4,048 ,000 ,000 1,057,587,060 638,516 2,396,040 2 
CORN bis ois Wis eis esse iewisis 3,504,000 ,000 603 ,098 , 760 198,709 953,786 2 
Pennsylvania............... 29,614,000 ,000 6,706,227 ,360 2,350,699 9,631,350 2 
Rhode Island............... 1,982,000 ,000 529, 514,940 156,408 687 ,497 2 
South Carolina.............. 2,476,000 ,000 585,063,510 544,284 1,738,765 x 
ee 3,024,000 ,000 353,490,900 180,279 692,849 2 
Tennessee.................- 4,373 ,000,000 877,955,970 690 ,063 2,616,556 2 
PE Cos skssnGeeruekcuws 10,067 ,000 ,000 2,601,404 ,460 1,469,039 5,824,715 2 
RS rt bi Sisas.c uss eee ess 1,582,000 ,000 258,986,190 141,197 507 , 847 2 
NG is asan basen ebwine 863 ,000 ,000 212,815,950 80 ,669 359,611 2 
NMR isso ns 5 so ss s\Snes's 5 5,046,000 ,000 1,005, 645,540 658,326 2,421,851 2 
TS Se ere 5,242,000,000 1,083 ,557,820 331,179 1,563,396 2 
rere 4,817,000 ,000 778,401,390 475,273 1,729,205 2 
ere 8,084,000 ,000 1,652,750,310 685,826 2,939,006 J 
|) ne 1,014,000 ,000 181,795,320 52,912 225,565 2 





Sources OF Data: Figures of Column 2 are estimates of the National Industrial Conference Board. The natio fur 
This total was distributed among the states on the bases of the average of the total national income found in each smitemn t 
4 and 5 are from the U. S. Census. Those of Column 9 are from U. S. Department of Interior, Office of Educ 
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D, ESTIMATED INCOME PER CHILD, AND SCHOOL EXPENDITURES PER CHILD 
Y AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


















PER CENT OF EXPENDITURES 




















@ TOTAL WEALTH PER INCOME PER PER CHILD RANK IN RANK IN RANK IN 
TION }OPULATION CHILD AGES CHILD AGES IN AVERAGE COLUMN COLUMN COLUMN 
) AGES 6 TO 6 To 17 6 To 17 . DAILY 7 8 9 
17 YEARS YEARS YEARS ATTENDANCE 
1930 

i 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
|, 046 23.67 $11,103.50 $2,481.97 $108.49 -— “= — 
, 248 28.36 4,083.45 1,017.83 45.44 48 47 45 
5015 24.50 12,798.05 2,264.23 142.87 24 30 6 
5482 27.71 5,167.44 1,163.99 42.77 44 45 47 
BS | 18.45 14,736.51 3,386.40 161.70 10 7 5 
,791 23,20 13,673.09 2,944.76 125.10 18 14 17 
903 23:22 14,647.35 3,010.51 128.84 11 12 11 
, 380 22.41 12,093.53 3,065.69 139,88 28 10 8 
, 869 16.63 21,348.58 6,368.87 183.53 Z 1 5 
Rep | 23.74 7,263.01 1,262.31 69.38 38 44 39 
» 506 28.37 4,853.30 1,263.24 34.52 46 43 49 
,032 26.39 13,563.68 Je Whe Read 2 104.85 19 29 27 
654 21.43 13,852.50 3,399.63 127.39 17 6 13 
503 22.22 12,567.14 2,448.69 105.58 27 26 26 
939 22.95 18,842.24 2,476.65 109.10 4 23 24 
,999 23.33 14,514.19 2,451.21 106.31 13 25 25 
,589 26.35 5,318.17 1,457.57 53.00 43 40 42 
» 993 26.51 6,292.18 1,426.77 62.07 42 41 40 
423 22.52 11,514.86 2,711.40 80.78 30 20 35 
3926 22.70 11,072.37 2,934.03 104.00 32 15 30 
,614 21.71 14,513.24 3,906.80 127.24 14 4 14 
325 22.64 10,744.90 2,474.60 140.13 33 24 ij 
953 23.66 14,406.19 2,335.13 112.86 15 28 20 
,821 27.98 3,978.00 930.08 39.87 49 49 48 
,367 21.83 12,932.83 2,595.43 96.99 23 22 32 
,606 24.38 17 415.31 2,719.56 129.80 6 19 10 
963 23.93 16,430.72 2,261.73 104.63 8 31 29 
,058 19.17 31,343.11 4,299.03 183.95 1 2 2 
, 293 21.59 14,118.02 3,002.31 104.81 16 13 28 
334 22.56 13,326.87 2,905.84 175.69 20 16 4 
sold 27.39 7,537.08 1,542.86 89.03 37 38 34 
066 20.50 14,632.93 4,264.91 191.87 12 3 1 
276 29.73 5,007.08 998.91 55.40 45 48 41 
, 845 27.72 13,191.98 1,624.36 110.66 1! 37 21 
,697 22.15 12,949.11 2,847.17 127.16 22 18 15 
,040 26.65 6,339.70 1,656.32 69.78 40 35 38 
, 786 20.83 17,633.83 3,035.09 126.14 Is a | 16 
,350 24.41 12,597.95 2,852.87 110.31 26 17 22 
497 22.75 12,671.99 3,385.47 128.13 25 8 12 
, 765 31.30 4,549.10 1,074.92 43.60 -47 46 46 
849 26.02 16,774.00 1,960.80 110.29 7 32 23 
Wooo 26.37 6,337.10 1,272.28 47.00 41 42 44 
Rpt 25.68 6,729.10 1,738.86 RL 39 34 KU 
, 847 27.80 11,204.20 1,834.22 96.26 31 33 33 
611 22.43 10,698.04 2,638.14 97.63 34 21 31 
851 27.18 7,664.90 1,527.58 SL it. 36 39 43 
396 21.18 15,828.30 3,271.82 120.37 9 9 18 
205 27.49 10,135.23 1,637.80 80.62 35 36 36 
006 23.34 11,787.25 2,409.87 113.41 29 27 19 
965 23.46 19,163.89 3,435.81 135.83 3 5 9 
he natio e on income given at top of Column 3, is an unpublished estimate by the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
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The Case of Financial Support For 
Kentucky's Public Schools 


By E. Kre.tty THompson, 
Western Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Four years ago this country was riding 
the crest of a prosperity wave which had 
the nation stupefied with easy dollars and 
wild speculation. Money was plentiful. 
The stock market soared to new heights as 
it registered the pulse beats of a feverish 
nation. Prosperity such as had never 
been known before embraced the country 
from coast to coast. Then suddenly and 
without warning the wave upon which 
prosperity was taking its wild ride broke, 
and America was precipitated into one 
of the greatest depressions civilized man- 
kind has ever known. For four long years 
a wide-spread financial distress has afflicted 
our economic and social life. Democracy 
has been threatened with a complete break- 
down as the aftermath of panic, and 


hysteria engulfed our disillusioned nation. 


During this period of adversity practi- 
cally all of our state and national agencies 
of government have been severely criticised. 
The public, angered and bewildered in its 
disillusionment, has in many cases turned 
its wrath upon those instrumentalities 
which are the least capable of defending 
themselves. Bearing the brunt of such an 
attack is the public school system of our 
Commonwealth, against which a barrage 
of bitter criticism has been directed. 


The attack on our educational system 
has been centered around the charge that 
“the public schools of Kentucky are costing 
too much money.”’ During the past four 
years this cry has been heard in various 
sections of our State. In some instances, 
it has come from people who should be 
well informed, but as a general rule it has 
arisen from those who make no effort to 
find out just what the public school system 
does cost. In order that we as interested 


citizens and taxpayers might know whether 
or not these criticisms have any foundation, 
let us review briefly the case of the schools 
of our Commonwealth from the standpoint 
of public support, and after examining the 
facts in the case if we find the charge to be 


correct, let us set out immediately to see 
that the condition is changed. If on the 
other hand we are convinced that the 
accusation is unjust then let us see that any 
unfair criticism is stopped, and that our 
schools are given a square deal in the court 
of public opinion. 

In order to understand the case thorough- 
ly let us study two questions, the answers 
of which will serve as honest criteria for 
our verdict. The first: ‘Has the increased 
cost of public schools been justified?’’ and 
the second, ‘‘Has Kentucky gone too far— 
with its school service?’’ Let us remember 
as we approach the first question that it is a 
common failing to think of school costs in 
terms of so many dollars spent, so many 
buildings erected, and so many teachers 
employed, rather than to think of them in 
terms of the all-important factor, the 
welfare of our children; and that it is impos- 
sible to view the costs of schools in their 
proper perspective unless they are trans- 
lated into terms of service to the 720,000 
children of school age in our State. 


Let us also remember that the world of 
1934 presents problems of education that 
the world of 1910 never dreamed of, and 
that it is a world calling for trained minds 
and sound bodies to solve the intricate 
problems of an increasingly complex social 
order. 


In 1910, the yearly per pupil cost of 
public education was approximately $12. 
In 1933, the same cost amounted to approx- 
imately $31, a fact which standing alone 
would indicate that those who attack our 
educational system are justified in doing so. 
We must, however, not lose sight of the 
enormous difference between the purchasing 
power of the dollar of 1910 and the dollar 
of recent years. We should also keep in 
mind the fact that economy must be 
measured, not alone in terms of money 
spent, but also in terms of value received. 
The report of the Kentucky Educational 


Commission, just recently published, shows- 
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that for this increased cost in education 
| Kentucky has in turn received equally large 
| dividends from its public schools. 


When the crash of 1929 sent America 


tumbling into an economic chaos, our 


schools kept us from a complete collapse © 


because they had provided our people with 
worth-while and constructive interests to 
which they could devote their leisure. The 
fact that our Commonwealth of people 
could keep up its morale when jobs had 
disappeared, when banks had failed and 
when financial leaders had destroyed 
fortunes and blasted hopes, is in itself the 
greatest compliment that could be paid our 
educational endeavors of the past two 
decades. 


It is impossible in this short discussion 
to enumerate all of the improvements 


| which have accompanied the increase in 
' our per pupil cost, but a few concrete 


examples of progress will show in some 
measure the extraordinary change for the 


| better which has taken place in our public 
| schools. 


The length of school term has increased 


| from 116 days in 1910 to 156 days in 1933. 


The schools have given extended service 


in answer to the demands of the people 


themselves, illustrations of which are: 
Kindergartens, opportunity classes, home 


» economics, trade schools, vocational agri- 


culture, pre-vocational courses, and junior 


| high schools. 


There has been a demand for well- 


trained and expert teachers. 


We have asked that our children be 
given better equipment with which to 
work, and that the curriculum be made 
broader and richer and in keeping with 
modern times. 


Furthermore; we have called upon our 
schools to include in their work the teaching 
of music, art, physical education, and 
extra-curricular activities, all of which are 
vital in the progress of our social and 
intellectual development. 


These facts show clearly that the 
demands made on our school system have 
increased greatly during the passing years, 
and that the increased cost has been due 
to increased services justly demanded by 





the people of our State, a people who will 
not be satisfied with a 1910 school system 
in a 1934 world. 


Many of those who criticise our schools 
admit these facts to be true, but carry on 
the attack with the charge embodied in the 
second question which we are to study, 
the charge that, while our public schools 
have justified their increased cost with 
value received, they have progressed too 
rapidly, and that Kentucky has gone too 
far in school service. Let us weigh care- 
fully this criticism and measure the progress 
of educational support in Kentucky with 
the only yardstick available, a comparison 
of our progress with the advancement made 
by other states during the same period. 


The analogy of our State with others is 
made because our boys and girls as the 
Kentucky of tomorrow, will be called upon 
to compete with forty-seven other states, 
and the opportunities which we offer them 
should justly be compared with those 
offered by the rest of the nation. 


Our State has come a long way in educa- 
tional progress but if we review the data 
prepared by the United States Office of 
Education in 1930, we will find that com- 
parable to other states, Kentucky has 
barely held its own. 


In the annual amount spent on each 
pupil, Kentucky ranked 43rd in the nation. 
The average amount spent by all the states 
being approximately $75 while in Ken- 
tucky it averaged less than half that much. 


In the expenditures for buildings and 
equipment, Kentucky again ranked 43rd 
with an average of $4.32 while the rest of 
the nation was averaging $14.44. 

In the amount paid annually as an 
average for teachers salaries, Kentucky is 
found listed among the eight lowest paying 
states of our nation, and indications are 
that since that time we have sunk even 
lower in this standing. 

The school debt per pupil as well as the 
item of school property per pupil are figures 
that reflect financial support over a long 
period of time. In both of these fields 
Kentucky ranks 47th, the State school debt 
of only fifteen dollars per pupil being less 
than one-sixth the national average of more 
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than $94, the United States average invest- 
ment in school property being $242, or 
almost three times that of Kentucky which 
spent only $82 for the same purpose. 

All of which indicates that while we have 
come a long way in the advancement of our 
public schools, we are still trailing eighty 
per cent of the nation, and have simply 
paralleled on a much lower plane the 
progress made by the other states of our 
country. 

In the national educational rating com- 
piled as a summary of these various 
rankings and after each state has been 
studied from every angle of progress and 
school support, we find Kentucky listed 
40th in the nation. In other words, 39 
of Kentucky’s sister states are spending 
more money on the support of public 
schools and have gone farther with school 
service than we have. 

Does this sound as if those who carry on 
the attack on our school system are 
justified? Does this sound as if Kentucky 
is spending too much money on the educa- 
tional opportunities offered its children, or 
does it indicate that we have not gone far 
enough in giving our schools moral and 
financial support? Do these facts give us 
reason to assume that we have progressed 
too rapidly in school service, or do they 
demonstrate to us that if we are to place 
our posterity on an equal basis with that 
of the rest of the nation we must, regardless 
of economic conditions, go forward with a 
progressive program of public education? 

The answers to these questions can be of 
but one nature. They and the other facts we 
have studied show clearly that the increased 
cost in education has been justified; they 
point out emphatically that we, instead of 
having gone too far in educational progress, 
must go a long way farther before we are 
even on a par with the average state in our 
nation; they prove conclusively that the 
charge against our public schools is un- 
founded and unfair. In answer to that 
charge there is but one verdict that we as 
intelligent and progressive Kentuckians can 
render. It is a verdict given with the 
realization that the 720,000 boys and girls 
of school age in our State today will be 
given an opportunity to build a greater 
and finer Kentucky tomorrow. It is a 
verdict of full co-operation and loyal 
support for the public schools of our 
Commonwealth. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


The principle of public education sup- 
ported by taxation now applies in theory 
at least to most of mankind. Only five 
of the world’s sixty-seven official nations— 
Abyssinia, Arabia, Bhutan, Monaco, and 
Nepal—may not subscribe to the principle, 

James F. Abel, foreign education 
specialist, reports in School Life, the official 
journal of the Federal Office of Education. 

Doctor Abel’s summary, prepared in 
answer to a recent request: ‘‘List the 
nations without public schools supported 
by taxation,” reveals that even Abyssinia 
and Nepal use some public moneys for 
education, and Monaco has good schools. 

Moreover, nearly all colonies, protec- 
torates, dependencies, and other political 
divisions not commonly termed ‘‘national” 
have public school systems, Doctor Abel 
points out. India had public schools one 
hundred and twenty years ago. In 1931 
her schools had more than twelve million 
pupils enrolled. 

The French, Japanese, and Italian gov- 
ernments seek to develop educational 
systems suited to the indigenous peoples 
of the colonies. Greenland, the only 
colony of Denmark, has good schools. 

The territorial boundaries of public 
education have expanded until they include 
most of the inhabited area of the earth. 
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Public Education and Our Form 
of Government 


By Sam Cray, Jr., 
Paris, Ky. 


A government, in which the sovereign 
power is in the hands of the people and is 
exercised by them through their elected 
representatives, depends for its success 
upon an enlightened and educated citizenry. 
Just such a government is the one under 
which we live today. 

The founders of our nation, in seeking to 
establish a government which would 
guarantee social, political, and religious 
freedom, believed firmly in the ability of 
our people to control their affairs with 
intelligence and wisdom. Our forefathers, 
however, with all their confidence in the 
capability of our people, did not consider 
for a moment that that enlightenment 
which alone can establish, preserve, and 


perpetuate a free people would in some 
miraculous way be bestowed upon them. 
So, as soon as the necessary tasks relative 
to building homes were attended to, these 
early settlers began to establish schools. 


If theirs was to be a government by the 
people, naturally their chief aim was to 


have an educated, thinking nation. All 
through the years that opinion has not 
changed, but has made itself stronger, for 
America’s most prominent statesmen have 
always realized that democracy depends 
upon an intelligent and _ well-informed 
citizenry. Madison voiced this idea when 
he said, ‘‘A popular government without 
popular information or the means of acquir- 
ing it is but a prologue to a farce or a 
tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge 
will forever govern ignorance; and a people 
who mean to be their own governors must 
arm themselves with that power which 
knowledge gives.”” Woodrow Wilson, of a 
much later time, still proclaimed this same 
opinion when he said, “without popular 
education no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.” Like- 
wise these statesmen understood that the 
greater the success toward reaching the 
goal of universal education, the greater 
would be the success of the government. 
And that is the reason they so nobly bent 


their efforts to obtain this ideal, and that 
is the reason that we of today must carry 
on their great work. 

From the very beginning of our history 
as a naticn the American ideal of universal 
education has grown up side by side with 
the American ideal of democracy. As 
early as 1619 the Colony of Virginia began 
the project of the establishment of schools. 
Unfortunately, Indian wars upset her plans 
for a time. However, the Dutch in New 
York were more successful, for very early 
they established public elementary schools, 
supported by public funds and open to all. 
The Colony of Massachusetts passed an 
act which was epoch-making in emphasizing 
the faith of our fathers in universal educa- 
tion. This act made it obligatory upon 
every town of fifty householders to establish 
a school and provide a master. 


A measure such as the one just mentioned 
—that is, one which aimed at universal 
education through the establishment of 
public schools—was unheard of before that 
time. Certainly it had no precedent in the 
history of any other nation. And so after 
two centuries of progress we now have a 
system of public schools in forty-eight 
commonwealths. There is not now nor 
has there ever been any regulation from the 
federal government, and yet the ideals 
and principles of the several systems are 
the same. 

What are those ideals and functions of 
the public school which tend to make our 
democracy better and more efficient? 
Outstanding among these is that valuable 
spirit of unity which education gives to our 
future citizens. Here in our schools the 
people of the many nationalities and races 
which assemble in America are blended 
and taught without prejudice of those 
fundamentals of our government, such as: 
Faith in our democracy, love for our 
country, reverence to God, obedience to 
law, admiration for our national heroes 
and their achievements. Each and every 
one of the ideals taught helps to make that 
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pupil a better citizen. Again the school 
is attempting to teach a new patriotism; 
a patriotism of common purpose, of co- 
operation and good will. This type of 
patriotism does away with primitive 
individualism and emphasizes the organiza- 
tion of the whole people for the welfare of 
all. It is in foreign relations that we need 
so much this spirit of co-operation and 
friendliness. Too many people are prone 
to look upon every other nation as a vicious 
monster against whom they must defend 
themselves. Educational ideals of peace 
and goodwill taught to our children may 
be the means of developing a new attitude. 

In addition to the many contributions 
of the public school we must not overlook 
the happiness education gives a nation; 
the opportunity it gives to our most humble 
citizen; the understanding it gives of our 
social and industrial conditions and through 
this understanding corrects their flaws. 
History teaches our children to profit by 
the mistakes of past generations, and a 
knowledge of geography makes them better 
able to make the most of their resources. 
Are not these in themselves enough to 
make any good American patriot want to 
give his whole-hearted support to any 
plans for forwarding this great system of 
public schools. 

Mr. John J. Tigert, a former Commis- 
sioner of Education, has said that the school 
bell itself rings out its appeal, saying, “‘I 
am the guardian of the hopes of every 
generation and I am true to my trust. 
In me all things are equal. It is not my 
duty alone to teach but equally to learn; 
to keep perpetually on my altars the 
sacred fires of love of knowledge, love of 
freedom, and love of country; for, as I 
succeed America succeeds. I am the true 
democracy. I am the public schools.” 

Certainly the public school is the most 
efficient institution for perpetuating the 
economic, social, and political principles 
which promote a democracy. Imperial 
Germany and Japan, Soviet Russia, and 
Fascist Italy have used the school most 
effectively in promoting the interests of 
their governments. We, in America, while 
not approving of the ideals taught by them 
must, however, use this same excellent 
means to proclaim the ideals of democracy 
to our citizens. 

We must see to it that the masses are 
taught to think about the problems of 


government. We can not do this by 
decreasing our educational appropriations 
one-third every three years. That is just 
what Kentucky has done from 1931 to 1933. 
That institution which, since its beginning, 
has stood for equality of opportunity is 
today failing to provide such opportunity. 
Because of insufficient appropriations for 
schools 250,000 children attended school on 
a part-time basis last. year, and 106,000 
children were turned out of school entirely 
last February. When only about eight 
states rank lower than Kentucky in educa- 
tional efficiency, is that equality of oppor- 
tunity? Certainly not for Kentucky’s 
progeny. When there are counties in our 
State levying the maximum tax rate and 
the revenue obtained is just about one- 
tenth of that of other countries having the 
same rate, is that providing for our future 
citizens? My friends, we can not, for 
selfish reasons if for no other, allow numbers 
of our people to be robbed of the educa- 
tional opportunities justly due them; for 
ignorance, blighted hopes, and restricted 
opportunities furnish the most fertile soil 
for breeding discontent. dissension, and 
revolutions. If we believe that education 
is the only hope of an enduring democracy, 
we dare not permit the public school to 
default; for it is not a question as to 
whether we can afford an adequate school 
system or not, but whether we can afford 
to neglect one. If we believe that educa- 
tion is not the prerogative of the rich but 
the birthright of every American child, we 
can no more deprive him of that right than 
we can permit him tostarve. If we believe 
that education is a fundamental necessity 
to life, liberty, and property we dare not 
balance our budgets by promoting illit- 
eracy. To relax our efforts toward educa- 
tional progress would leave our country 
defenseless in a world where intelligence, 
wisdom, and thought are to be the guiding 
and determining factors. 

Those loyal Kentuckians, who have 
labored so diligently for the past year and 
a half to give to us an accurate, unbiased 
criticism of the public schools of our Com- 
monwealth, are today calling upon every 
citizen to study carefully their report and 
to organize in an effort to secure its adop- 
tion. Will you as a citizen of the State of 
Kentucky, interested as I am sure you are 
in safeguarding American childhood and 
American institutions, adopt as your 
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The First Summer School of 5 weeks 
will begin June 11 and close July 14. 
School will be in session 6 days each 
week and credit given for 6 weeks work. 


Address: 





WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


The Mid-Term of Nine weeks will Open April 2. 
from eight to nine hours credit for work done during this term. 


Persons desiring further information should communicate with the institution. 


President, H. H. CHERRY, 


State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Persons doing satisfactory work will receive 


The Second Summer School of 5 weeks 
will begin July 16 and close August 18. 
School will be in session 6 days each 
week and credit given for 6 weeks work. 











educational creed the articles set forth by 
Mr. Tigert? If the people of Kentucky 
will faithfully and conscientiously follow 
this creed, I believe we can secure the 
necessary laws to put into effect the recom- 
mendations of this Commission. The creed 
is as follows: 


“I believe in the public school system of 
the United States of America as an institu- 
tion of the people, by the people, and for 
the people; conceived by the founders of our 
republic, nurtured for nearly three centuries 
by our fathers; sustained today by the 
consent and support of all our citizens. I 
believe in universal education, equal oppor- 
tunities for all our children, which guaran- 
tees a democracy within a_ republic, 
established upon the principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity. I, there- 
fore, believe it is my duty to the school to 
love it, to support it morally and materially, 
to send my child to it, to help my neighbor’s 
child to have the same opportunity, and 
to defend it against all enemies.”’ 


PIONEER TEACHERS IN KENTUCKY 


The editor of the JOURNAL has received 
a letter from Mrs. Nina M. Biggs of 
Fullerton, Kentucky, concerning her grand- 
mother, Elizabeth Pugh, who was a 
pioneer teacher in eastern Kentucky. 
The letter from Mrs. Biggs is almost if not 
quite as interesting as the statement Mrs. 
Biggs wrote about her grandmother. Both 
the letter and the statement are published 
so that.the readers of the JouURNAL may 
have:.a’¢hance to enjoy them. 


January 15, 1934. 
Dear Editor: 


I have read with interest your articles on “‘Superin- 
tendents of Kentucky.’’ I shall be much pleased if 
you will publish the enclosed article. I taught 
school several years in the ’80’s and then married. 
About fourteen years ago I began teaching again, 
as my home duties had slacked up. This year I 
have no school but am attending McKell High to 
finish my high school education. 


Yours truly, 
Box 52, Fullerton, Ky. Mrs. Nina M. BicGs. 


ELIZABETH PUGH, 
By Mrs. Nina M. BiGcs 


Elizabeth Pugh was born in 1800 on a 
farm near Staunton, Virginia. When she 
was sixteen years old her parents sold the 
farm to move to Kentucky. They planned 
to come in a wagon carrying only the neces- 
sary household supplies. Elizabeth was 
to remain with two maiden aunts named 
Fitzpatrick. When the family, consisting 
of the parents, two sons, James and 
Samuel, and two girls, Sarah and Cassie, 
started down the Shenandoah Valley 
Elizabeth mounted her pony ‘‘to ride a 
piece’’ of the way. She never turned back, 
but rode her pony to Kentucky, where the 
family settled at Oldtown. Elizabeth 
began teaching school there in 1816 and 
was one of the first teachers of Greenup 
County. Several years later she married 
and moved to Greenup where she lived on 
the bank of the Ohio River. When she 
died she was, at her own request, buried 
on a high hill overlooking the river and the 
town. Many of her descendants have been 
teachers, seemingly having inherited Eliza- 
beth Pugh’s interest in teaching. 





Education Must Point the Way 


By Haro.p L. ICKEs, 
Secretary of Interior 


How many of us stopped to consider 
what would be the result if all the schools 
of America were to be closed tomorrow 
and kept closed for one full generation. 
One could not undertake to describe the 
conditions that would exist at the end of 
that comparatively short period, but there 
can be no doubt that the effect would be 
startling. We would have a country made 
up almost entirely of illiterates. Culture 
would have disappeared. Science would 
be merely a word of Latin origin. In the 
course of a generation we would have gone 
back literally hundreds of years as to all 
the essentials that distinguish this period 
from that of the dark ages. 


It goes without saying that the higher 
the civilization of a country and the more 
complex its life, the broader and the higher 
and the more universal must be the educa- 
tion of the people in order to maintain that 
civilization. In a low stage of civilization, 
education as we have developed it today 
was not necessary. All that the youth 
just emerging from savagery into barbarism 
needed to know to prepare him to be a good 
member of his tribe was a knowledge of 
how to hunt and fish. 


You all remember the boast of proud 
Douglas in one of Sir Walter Scott’s poems 
that none of his sons save the one who had 
entered the priesthood ‘‘could pen a line.” 
There was here described a period post- 
dating by hundreds of years the emergence 
of man from the savage state. Scott wrote 
of the days of chivalry when men had 
acquired many of the arts and graces of 
living. Yet aside from the churchmen, 
the statesmen, and those few who were 
gradually building up the other learned 
professions, men were still, generally 
speaking, illiterate. Every book was a 


closed book. Knights in armor who could 
not write their names rode full tilt at each 
other in tournaments to win the favor of a 
lady’s smile, little caring that that same 
lady did not know her alphabet. The 
generality of the people lived dull and 
sodden lives, tending their flocks or eking 


a scanty harvest out of the soilf with the 
aid of crude and clumsy instruments. 


Gradually more and more people began 
to acquire the rudiments of learning, but 
they were indeed rudiments. The United 
States of America is a comparatively 
young country, and even as late as our 
pioneer days the people got along with 
little formal schooling. When finally the 
value of an education came to be realized 
by the people, schools were established 
to teach boys and girls to read and write. 
What scattered schools there were kept 
open for only three or four months a year 
and few indeed were the children who 
studied more than the three ‘“R’s.” It 
was still considered that the most valuable 
part of the education of the youth of the 
land was to be gained through experience 
on the farm, in the apprentice shop, or on 
board ship, because we were a nation of 
farmers and artisans and sailors. The 
three ‘‘R’s” were considered merely as 
finishing touches to the practical education 
received outside of the school. 


But life never stands still. It either 
goes backward or forward, and the course 
was an upward one following these early 
pioneer days. Life became more complex 
as commerce and industry developed 
rapidly and contested with agriculture for 
supremacy. As a result of our industrial 
and commercial development, social, politi- 
cal, and economic problems became more 
numerous and difficult of solution, so that 
in course of time it became manifest that all 
the children of all the people should receive 
at least a common school education. Our 
well-being as a people and the relative 
position of our country in the family of 
nations required us to turn our attention 
more and more to education. So a non- 
compulsory school system gradually gave 
way to a compulsory one, until now school 
attendance for a certain number of years 
is required in every state in the Union. The 
mere statement of this fact is all that is 
necessary to demonstrate the universal 
belief in this country that we must educate 
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our youth broadly and generally in order 
to assure the best possible citizenship and 
the ae and security of the State 
itself. 


There never was a time in the history 


of America when education was so vital 


to us as a nation and so essential to us as 
citizens. Yet strangely enough the friends 
of education are finding it necessary to go 
through the land in order to educate the 
people on the importance of education. 
Perhaps we have taken our education too 
much for granted. Like air and light and 
water, we have come to assume that it is a 
natural element; that it will always be 
with us; that it was ours when we were 
children for the taking, and that it will be 
theirs for our children in their turn for 
their taking. 


It is unhappily true that friends of edu- 
cation and believers in democracy must 
be on the alert as they have never had to 
be in the past in order to preserve unim- 
paired this essential tool of democracy. 
There is an enemy within the gate. Appar- 
ently there are those in the land who are 


taking advantage of the economic strain 
and stress under which we have been 
suffering to dim the light that has guided 


our course since pioneer days. It is being 
urged that we have spent too much money 
on education; that we are over-educated; 
that the schools are full of frills and fads 
and fancies that do our youth more harm 
than good; that all the education that is 
necessary for our children is a grounding 
in the three ‘‘R’s.” 

Those who thus counsel us would turn 
back the clock for more than a hundred 
years. They do not seem to realize that 
civilization and education go hand in hand; 
that in fact education is the foundation 
rock upon which our civilization has been 
built. Weaken or destroy the foundation 
and the building erected thereon will totter 
or fall. It stands to reason that if the 
universal education that supports and 
justifies our civilization is undermined our 
civilization itself will suffer to a correspond- 
ing degree. 

In moments of reverie we may idealize 
the simple bucolic state in which our 
ancestors lived. With the edges of our 
imagination we may play with the idea 
of reverting to a condition of society of a 
hundred or two hundred or three hundred 


years ago. We may longingly wonder how 
it would seem to substitute the kerosene 
lamp for the electric bulb or even the tallow 
dip or the rush light for the kerosene lamp. 
We may romanticize about dressing again 
in homespun, raising all our own food and 
producing all our own clothing on our own 
little farm. To give up the automobile for 
the plodding cart, to discard the tractor 
for the horse-drawn plow, to throw away 
our ice-making machines, our bathtubs, 
and all our modern comforts and conven- 
iences may be an idea to play with in an idle 
moment, but I am certain that no man, 
woman, or child would in reality want to 
revert to the dull, drudging, unimaginative 
existence of our great-grandfathers. 


Yet some such retrogression will follow 
if we allow our educational system to slip 
back to what some people apparently are 
willing it should revert to. Such a highly 
complex civilization as we have built up 
requires highly trained intelligences for its 
maintenance and further development. 
No one would thrust an intricate and highly 
sensitized machine into the hands of a man 
just emerging from the jungle and expect 
him to operate it. If anyone thinks that I 
am drawing a strained and out-of-focus 
picture, let him try this experiment: Take 
any finely built, well developed and strong 
youth from the jungle. Put him into a 
factory containing complicated and delicate 
machinery, turn on the power, lock the 
doors, and leave him free to run that 
machinery. Can anyone doubt that the 
result in a short time would be the utter 
ruin of that machinery because the savage 
hand with all the willingness in the world 
lacked a trained and educated mind to 
direct it as to which levers to pull, and 
which wheels to turn? 


So intimately is the general education 
of the people related not only to their own 
happiness and well being but to the pros- 
perity and security of the country that 
the importance of maintaining and de- 
veloping our educational system ought 
not to require argument. It is by means 
of an educated people that material wealth 
is increased. The natural resources of our 
country are no greater today than they 
were a hundred years ago. As a matter 
of fact, they are much less. Quantities 
of the gold, silver, coal, and iron have been 
mined, and to a considerable extent our 
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oil has been exploited and our forests cut 
down. Probably our native ability as a 
people is little, if any, greater than it was a 
hundred years ago. Yet none will deny 
that the value of the people to the nation 
is vastly greater than it was a century ago. 
This increased value is due to the fact 
that they have become more universally in- 
telligent as the result of education. Of the 
three factors in the production of material 
wealth, namely, natural resources, native 
ability of the people, and education, educa- 
tion is the only one that varies to any 
considerable extent. And it should be 
borne in mind that education can vary in 
either direction. 

We accumulate wealth; we can pass on 
to each succeeding generation tangible 
property in any form. We can even to 
some extent transmit native ability. But 
we cannot bequeath an education to our 
children. The most we can do is to pro- 
vide them with the means for an education. 
Every babe that is born into the world is 
as ignorant as its most remote ancestor. 
It can neither write nor read. It has only 
rudimentary mental processes. It merely 
has reactions and responses to external 
stimuli. If abandoned to its own fate on 
an uninhabited island, if it survived at all, 
it would grow up to be a totally illiterate 
man and an ignorant one, except as it 
might learn certain facts of life from its 
environment and from its experience. Since 
it is necessary to recreate in each genera- 
tion those processes of education which the 
preceding generation enjoyed, we must 
continue to provide schools and teachers 
and all the essential tools that go to furnish 
and equip the mind. 

We have been made sadly aware during 
these Jast few years of the necessity of 
economy. With our private incomes 
sharply diminished, with our means of 
livelihood cut off, with less pay forthcoming 
for the same amount of work, we have had 
to pinch and scrimp to make both ends 
meet. If this condition has been true in 
our private affairs, it has also been true as 
to those common enterprises which we 
maintain by the taxes that we pay to 
government. Our schools have suffered 
along with everything else. Hundreds of 
thousands of children are either being denied 
educational opportunities entirely or they 
are able to attend school only on a part- 
time basis. Thousands of schools have 


been closed. Equipment has been dete- 
riorating and replacements of essential 
tools for education have been lacking. 

I do not deny that of necessity. some 
economies must be made in our schools. 
Undoubtedly the educational tree needs 
some pruning. There may be some dead 
and decayed branches that ought to be 
cut off. But if such pruning is necessary 
it should be done scientifically, by experts. 
It serves no good purpose of economy and 
it is immensely damaging to our educational 
system to slash into a budget regardless 
of whether we are cutting into a vital spot 
or not. 

Even in these days of tremendously 
pressing problems, to my mind the most 
important question of all is, what are we 
going to do about our schools. That 
education should be universal goes without 
saying. By education I mean more than 
the three “‘R’s.””_ I believe that every child 
should be given all the education that he 
can reasonably absorb. This does not 
mean that all children should spend an 
equal number of years in school or that 
all should take the same courses. It 
means that everyone in order to have the 
best chance possible for a happy and full 
life should have every bit of education 
that he is capable of receiving and of using 
to advantage. 

He should have this not only for his own 
sake but for the good of the whole. The 
intelligence of a nation is the sum of the 
intelligence of all of its citizens. Intelli- 
gence is the product of education and 
education is the greatest national asset 
that we have. No nation in these times 
can hope to survive, to say nothing of 
progressing in the arts and the sciences, in 
commerce, in trade, or in industry, unless 
it is composed of a well educated citizenry. 
Least of all can a democracy, depending, 
as it must depend, upon an informed 
public opinion for the selection of its 
leaders and the framing of its laws hope 
long to endure unless it consists of a highly 
and universally educated electorate. The 
individual American must be educated 
not only that he may be able to enjoy a 
happier and fuller life; he must be educated 
in order that, in co-operation with other 
educated Americans, he may do his part 
toward sustaining and upbuilding an 
intelligent and beneficent and capable 
government. 
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Edwin Porter Thompson’ 


By Mrs. PHOEBE WorTH, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Edwin Porter Thompson, eldest son of 
Lewis M. and Mary R. Thompson, was 
born near Center, Metcalfe County, Ken- 
tucky, May 6, 1834. His early life follows 
the pattern of so many Americans of the 











Ep. PoRTER THOMPSON 


last century. Left fatherless at the age 
of twelve, his education depended upon 
his own efforts. In spite of this handicap 
he took high rank in the State as a scholar 
in the fields of mathematics and the 
languages. 


From the age of nineteen (1853) until 
1860 he was a teacher. It was during 
this period that he wrote his “Academic 
Arithmetic.”’” In 1860 he gave up teaching 
to study law, but the outbreak of the Civil 
War made it impossible for him to take his 
bar examination at this time and to get his 


license to practice law. He was an ardent 
Southerner and in 1861 joined the Confed- 
erate Army, in which he served until the 
end of the War in 1865. He had an 
honorable and eventful career in the army. 
He was twice wounded, neither wound 
very serious; for five months he was 
imprisoned and toward the latter part of 
this period was promoted to a captaincy 
on the regimental staff of the Sixth Ken- 
tucky Infantry. 


Out of his war experience was born one 
of the great enthusiasms of his life. The 
writing of the ‘History of the First 
Kentucky Brigade,’”’ better known as the 
“Orphan Brigade,’’ was undertaken imme- 
diately after the close of the War. This 
work was not completed until many years 
later. It is one of the outstanding con- 
temporaneous accounts of this period of 
our national life. 


After the War, teaching claimed the 
subject of our sketch again. He was for 
many years president of Owen College, 
Harrisburg, Owen County, Kentucky. 


In October 1888, Governor Simon 
Bolivar Buckner appointed him to fill a 
vacancy in the office of State Librarian. 
In March 1890, he became Governor 
Buckner’s private secretary. In 1891 he 
was elected Superintendent of Public 
Instruction on the Democratic ticket at 
the same time that John Y. Brown was 
elected governor. He continued in this 
office through 1895. 


The great significance of Edwin Porter 
Thompson in the history of Kentucky 
education is due to the period in which 
he was superintendent. In 1891 the new 
Constitution was ratified by the people of 
the State. Under Thompson’s regime we 
see the enactment of laws to carry out the 
provisos of the Constitution. 


The new Constitution put the former 
school fund, and its addition as well, on 


* This is the thirteenth of a series of brief articles dealing with Kentucky’s superintendents of public instruction. Edwin 
Porter Thompson was Kentucky’s thirteenth State superintendent. 
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the inviolable basis of being devoted to 
the public school. It also added to the 
school fund the direct tax of $606,641.13 
which had been returned to the State by a 
Congressional Act of March, 1891. In 
1893 the entire school law was codified and 
systematized in conformity with the new 
Constitution. 


Thompson took an active and influential 
part in the drafting of these laws. In his 
biannual report he said of these laws: 
“Under these expressive and constructive 
provisions an organization is assured that 
will be not only symmetrical and consis- 
tent, but adapted to present needs, and 
promotive of normal development.’’ The 
principal legal enactments were: : 

1. Requirement of all schools to be 

graded. 

2. All schools to be at least five months 

in length each year. 


3. School day fixed at six hours. 
Teacher’s association obligatory. 


Provision for county teachers’ li- 
braries. 


Under this administration there was a 
large increase in the number of schools 
established; school attendance increased, 
and there was an enlargement of. local 
taxation supplementary to the State Fund. 


In reading Superintendent Thompson's 
reports one is struck with the fact that 
many of the problems that are disturbing 
us now were occupying the minds of the 
educators of Kentucky forty years ago. 
The ones that seemed of especial interest 
were: Better prepared teachers, better 
paid teachers based on preparation and 
efficiency, and greater stress to be put on 
character education. His answer to the 
charge that the public schools were largely 
responsible for the increase in vice and 
crime sounds as though it were written in 
1933. 


At the termination of his office in 1895, 
Ed Porter Thompson moved to Louisville 
where he lived until the time of his death, 
March 3, 1903. The latter years of his 
life were given to a revision of his ‘‘History 
of the First Kentucky Brigade,’’ and con- 
tributing to the current periodicals. 








Danville ~~ 





CENTRE COLLEGE 


Announcing Its 


Annual Summer Session of Eight Weeks 
Beginning Tuesday, June Twelfth and 
Ending Saturday, August Fourth. 


Special Courses arranged for elementary 
and high school teacher’s certificates. 


Full Program in Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
CHARLES J. TURCK, President 


-- Kentucky 
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John Lyle, Kentucky Pioneer 


By A. L. CRABBE, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


When Kentuckians and Tennesseeans give 
thanks for their culture, they should not 
neglect to mention Liberty Hall Academy. 
Thanks are due for that little school which 
raised aloft a torch that illumined the 
frontier country beyond the mountains. 
Some day the story will be told in vivid 
detail of that westward flow of light and 
learning which had its source at Liberty 
Hall. 


It was in 1794 that John Lyle graduated 
at Liberty Hall Academy. He was twenty- 
five years old. He was reared in Rock- 
bridge County, Virginia, but a few miles 
from the renowned Timber Ridge Church 
wherein at first the Academy was housed. 
In that church his father served as elder. 
When the son was twenty he elected the 
ministry as hiscareer. The father opposed 
the choice, claiming that the son was by 
nature unfitted for any phase of public 
speaking. But the son had his way after 
the immemorial fashion of sons and 
entered Liberty Hall. There he sat at the 
feet of William Graham who was the god- 
father of culture in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 


On April 21, 1797, John Lyle was licensed 
to preach by the Presbyterian Church. In 
the summer of 1798 he arrived in Kentucky. 
His activities of the time are not known, 
but it is known that he was ordained by the 
West Lexington Presbytery, October, 1799. 
In 1800 he was inducted into the pastorate 
of the churches at Salem and Sugar Ridge 
in Clark County. Since these churches 
did not yield him a living he had to teach 
school on the side. An old story! So he 
organized a private school at his home, and 
he came to love the art of the teacher; and 
thereafter his teaching and preaching went 
hand in hand. 


Dr. Lyle came into wide notice early in 
the century when he affirmed boldly that 
the bodily disturbances which characterized 
religious revivals of the time were the 
reaction to no divine impulse. He thus 
joined himself with contemporary scientists. 
At the same time Felix Robertson of 


Nashville was writing a thesis in the 
University of Pennsylvania on the same 
topic, ‘‘An Essay on Chorea Sancti Viti.”? A 
great group of church people were greatly 
offended by Robertson because of his 
thesis and by Lyle because of his celebrated 
sermon, ‘‘Let All Things Be Done Decently 
and in Order.” 


In May, 1807, Dr. Lyle moved to Paris, 
Bourbon County, and became minister of 
the churches at Concord and Cane Ridge. 
Again, in Paris, he set up a private school, 
which in 1808 grew into an academy for 
girls. Consider that. An academy for 
girls and in 1808! The academy flourished 
during its brief existence and gained fame. 
In 1810, two hundred girls were in attend- 
ance. Again consider two hundred girls! 
Girls in school today should pause to 
salute the memory of such pioneers as 
Moses Fisk in Tennessee and John Lyle in 
Kentucky. He employed for instructional 
service in the academy young men pre- 
paring for the ministry. These he tutored 
in theology at his home. But the trustees 
manifested a curious disposition. The 
source of their modernistic conception is not 
known; but in 1810 they voted to discon- 
tinue the use of the Bible in the academy. 
Now, John Lyle was himself somewhat 
of a modernist and believed in an admixture 
of reason in the performance of religion. 
He could not, however, understand an 
effort to withdraw the Bible from the 
resources of education. He, therefore, 
submitted his resignation at once. He 
also transferred his pastoral services to the 
Mt. Pleasant Church near Cynthiana. 
One account of Doctor Lyle holds that 
“to him belongs the honor of establishing 
the first school exclusively for the education 
of females in the West.” That statement 
was made by a contemporary, Dr. Robert 
Stuart, of the staff at Transylvania. It 
would seem then to have at least some 
degree of authenticity. 


About 1816 he withdrew from the 
pastoracy and devoted the remainder of 
his life to missionary service. However, 
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he carried on for a while a business whose 
various phases were printing, book binding, 
and book selling. To assist in this busi- 
ness he arranged to have several apprentices 
indentured to him. Three of these became 
noted ministers of the Gospel. One of the 
three was Hubbard H. Kavanaugh who in 
time became a bishop in the Methodist 
Church. 


Doctor Lyle was married to Mrs. 
Margaret Lapsley of Lexington in 1798. 
There were three children, all sons. He 
was a man of striking appearance. He was 
tall anderect. His hair was white and fine 
and flowed down over his shoulders. He 
walked with an elastic step and his gaze 
was penetrating and direct. He rarely 
became emotional. Always his feelings 
were under control of his judgment, and 
so he was often regarded as ‘‘cold,’’ yet he 
was uniformly affable and courteous. He 
was of scholarly tendencies, particularly 
in the languages. In 1804 he wrote ‘“‘The 
New American and English Grammar.” 
This found use in many academies existing 
then. It is believed to be the first text- 
book ever written by a Kentuckian. 
Doctor Lyle died at Paris, July 22, 1825. 
He had selected his burial place, to which 
they carried him on the following day. It 
was in his garden under a large and spread 
ing tree. 

The story of Kentucky is an inspiring 
one. Strong men carved it out of the 
wilderness. Strong men came to it, sowing 
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the seed of culture and civilization. Strong 
men and women came over the mountains 
and through the gaps; and as they traveled 
an abiding faith burned in their hearts and 
a high purpose shone in their eyes. They 
were going to Kentucky. There they 
would erect a home, an altar, and a school. 
Of those who so journeyed one was John 
Lyle. 


UNITED STATES TO MAKE SURVEY 
FOR DEAF AND HARD OF 
HEARING 


To determine the types of occupations 
for which deaf and hard-of-hearing young 
people can be successfully trained, and to 
discover employment possibilities for them 
under Civil Works and Public Works 
Administrations, is the aim of a survey 
launched by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion through a grant from the Civil Works 
Administration. This was announced today 
by Assistant United States Commissioner 
of Education Bess Goodykoontz. 

According to a recent estimate, there 
are about 300,000 children in our schools 
today whose hearing is so seriously im- 
paired that they need special educational 
attention. One of the major functions of 
the school program organized for them is 
to guide them into vocations in which they 
can be gainfully employed, despite their 
handicap. The project under way is 
designed to throw light upon the solution 
of this problem, and is the most extensive 
of its kind yet undertaken. 

The survey is being carried on under the 
immediate direction of Elise H. Martens, 
specialist in the education of exceptional 
children in the Office of Education, and 
Herbert E. Day. Mr. Day was co-author 
of a survey made in 1925 of American 
schools for the deaf. He was called to the 
Federal Office of Education for the special 
purpose of assisting with this project. 

It is expected that the survey will yield 
much information which will be of value 
to educators of the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing. Obstacles in the way to gainful 
employment of these handicapped people 
will be disclosed, and means sought to 
remove them. The findings will have a 
direct bearing upon the educational pro- 
gram provided for them in the schools. 
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SPARE THE DOGWOOD 
By EMILIE YUNKER, 


Supervisor Nature Study and Gardening, 
Louisville Public Schools 


“Kentucky is the greenest, leafiest state 


I have yet seen,” said John Muir, the 
great naturalist. ‘‘Here is the Eden, the 
paradise of oaks.’”’ It is here that cedars 
scent the air, redbuds and dogwoods 
unfold spring banners, and walnuts drop 
quietly in the cool of autumn nights. 


Of the seventy or more forest trees 
native to our State, none adds such beauty 
and charm at all seasons of the year like 
that of the dogwoods. There is no more 
beautiful sight than the unfolding of the 
buds and the development of the white 
or pink flushed blossoms in spring. In 
reality, the four large petal-like parts are 
really bracts which surround the true, 
insignificant flowers clustered together in 
the center. These blossoms develop into 
clusters of scarlet waxy berries. In the 
autumn you will at once be attracted by 
its crimson foliage. 


The dogwood is a small tree with a.bushy 
top, with twigs erect, holding the buds up 
to the light. It often grows in the shade 
of other trees, and leans over to reach the 
sunshine. The artist will tell you that 
the dogwood wears its finest colors in 
winter. In February and March its velvety 
buds show marvelous tones of olive, gray, 
and lavender. 


Spare the dogwood! Enjoy its beauty 
in the woods without breaking off its 
flower-laden branches which wither quickly 
and do not recover. Plant redbuds and 
dogwoods on your lawn. They are com- 
panion trees, which grow happily and 
never fail to bloom in the spring. 

And now the dogwood is in danger of 
being destroyed. It has recently been 
announced that a lumber mill will be 
established at Jackson, for the purpose of 
cutting dogwoods from a large tract of 
ground in Breathitt County, to be used in 
the making of shuttle blocks. Breathitt 
is one of the outstanding ‘Dogwood 
Counties’’ in Kentucky. Kentucky is 
famous for its dogwood, no less than for 
its rhododendron and mountain laurel. 
Cutting down our dogwoods would speed- 
ily result in the destruction of one of 


Kentucky’s floral charms which attract 
tourists to our State. 

An appeal has come from Mrs. Fred ‘A. 
Wallis, Paris, Kentucky, president of the 
Kentucky Federation of Garden Clubs, 
asking everyone interested in the conserva- 
tion of Kentucky’s forests and flowers*to 
join in a concerted movement to preserve 
the dogwood and prevent its wholesale 
destruction for commercial purposes. 

Do all you can to save the dogwood! 


AUNT BET HOLCOMBE ON THE 
NEW DEAL 


CBA* 


Aunt Bet says, ‘Well, ‘pon my word 

Ef’ tain’t gittin’ plumb absurd 

Way the women’s actin’ now, 

Makin’ sich a big pow-wow 

Ever time a baby come. 

Can’t have one no more to hum. 

Horsepitul and white-cap nuss, 

High-priced doctur. What a fuss! 

I’ve had twelve and granny Grime 

All I needed any time. 

Never lost a single one; 

Nussed ’em, too, is what I done. 

Nary one of all my brood 

Ever hyeard of Mellin’s food. 

Never took a pizen shot 

To cure somethin’ they ain’t got. 

Now the day a child is born, 

Docturs, nusses, friends, all warn 

Baby never must be kissed. 

Got to git a specialist 

To purscribe jist what to give 

Ef you want the child to live. 

Nusses treat ’em like a pup; 

Tag ’em, then git tags mixed up, 

And the one that you have borne 

May be hern, may be yourn. 

*Pon my word, a ‘ristocrat 

May turn out a common brat. 

’Cordin’ to the mid-wives’ tales 

Geenuses is born with veils. 

S’pose now in this new campaign 

They come wrapped in sellerphane.” 

Corton NOE, 

*Child Birth Administration. 


According to figures given by Wilfred 
Kane of the University of Pennsylvania, 
if $100 represents all the wealth of the 
United States, and 100 represents the 
number of people in the country, according 
to present distribution of wealth, one man 
would have $59, one would have $9, twenty- 
two would have $1.22 each, and seventy- 
six would have less than seven cents. 

With this in mind, let everyone support 
the NRA in its plan of better distribution.— 
San Francisco Teachers Bulletin, January, 
1934. 
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THE DEATH-RATE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The death-rate for this country for the 
calendar year 1932 was the lowest ever 
recorded. This statement was contained 
in the annual report to Congress of Surgeon- 
General Hugh S. Cumming, United States 
Public Health Service, which covers the 
activities of the service for the fiscal year 
ending July, 1933. 

Unusually favorable health conditions 
prevailed during the first half of 1933 and 
the indications are that the year just ended 
will also prove to have been an unusually 
healthy one. Preliminary reports from 
large cities of the country for 1933 indicate 
a still lower death-rate than before recorded, 
being less than 12 per 100,000 population. 

Although the death-rates have remained 
low, the surgeon-general is conducting 
special surveys to determine what effect 
the depression may be having on sickness 
and mortality in persons formerly in 
moderate or comfortable financial circum- 
stances but recently much reduced in 
income. 

He reported that preliminary analysis of 
a study of about 1,000 families in eight 
large cities indicates higher sickness rates 
among those of reduced income, especially 
among those in better circumstances in 
1929, but now without employment and 
on low income, supplemented in some 
instances by welfare organizations. 

Comparing the great reduction in the 
communicable diseases in the United States 
since the beginning of the present century, 
Dr. Cumming pointed out that in 1900 the 
tuberculosis death-rate in this country was 
201.9 per 100,000 population, while in 1932 
it was only 61.3; the diphtheria death-rate 
dropped from 43.3 per 100,000 to 4.8, and 
typhoid fever from 35.9 to 4.60. The total 
saving of lives from those three diseases 
alone, as compared with 1900, was 263,000; 
while if the 1900 total death-rate in the 
United States had obtained in 1932 there 
would have been 800,000 more deaths than 
actually occurred. 

There were only 10,887 cases of smallpox 
reported in 1932, as compared with 28,755 
in 1931 and 46,560 in 1930—a 77 per cent 
decrease in 1932 as compared with 1930, 
and the death-rate for this disease was the 
lowest ever recorded by the Public Health 
Service—only 4 per 10,000,000 population. 
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And yet the suffering and death caused 
by these cases could have been prevented 
if the means readily available had been 
applied. 

There was actually a decrease in the num- 
ber of deaths from pellagra in 1932 as com- 
pared with the two preceding years, 
although an increase might have ordinarily 
been expected as a result of the economic 
depression. This usual tendency was 
probably more than offset by health educa- 
tion and preventive measures. 

No cases of the dread diseases of plague, 
cholera, or yellow fever occurred in the 
United States during 1932, although all 
were present in other countries. About 
75,000 cases of cholera were reported 
throughout the world, plague was wide- 
spread and yellow fever was reported in 
Brazil and in several countries in Africa. 

An important part of the work of the 
Public Health Service is the prevention of 
the introduction of diseases from abroad, 
in which during the past year, the one 
hundred and thirty-fifth of its existence, the 
service was highly successful. Commercial 
intercourse has long been recognized as an 
important means of the spread of epidemic 
diseases, and the increasing use of aerial 
transportation has added to the danger. 

How the service protects the health of 
travelers in this country may be seen from 
the fact that 95 per cent of the sources of 
drinking water used by railroads and bus 
lines, 97 per cent of the sources used by 
vessels, and 97 per cent of those used by pas- 
senger airplanes were inspected and con- 
trolled by the United States Public Health 
Service. Formerly these supplies were the 
cause of many cases of typhoid fever.— 
Science News, January 12, 1934. 








Mentally Handicapped Children 


By A. M. Lyon, M. D., 


Superintendent State Institution for the Feeble-Minded, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


This group comprises all children whose 
intelligence quotient does not pass above 
seventy. The mentally handicapped are 
divided into three major groups; namely, 
idiots, imbeciles, and morons. The idiot 
is one whose mental age ranges from 
nothing to that of the average two-year-old 
child. The imbecile’s range of mentality is 
from three to seven years inclusive, and 
the moron from seven to twelve years. To 
illustrate: The highest division in this 
class is the one that concerns society most. 
This is the group in which crime and 
degeneracy feast. Statistics reveal that 
illegitimacy, attempted murder, © theft, 
forgery, drunkenness, destitution, and dis- 
ease are the salient features of this group. 
They also congest our almshouses and 
reform schools. Much of this could be 
remedied should they be detected at an 
early age and placed in schools suitable to 
their mental ability. 


Upon the shoulders of the educational 
system of Kentucky rests the responsibility 
of giving every child a chance at an educa- 
tion. Every child should be born free and 
equal, in fact, our country was established 
on that principle, and this right has been 
greatly neglected. Every child should be 
born free from disease. The Public Health 
Service of Kentucky has long since been 
striving to that end and has rendered a 
commendable service in that field. Because 
a child is handicapped mentally or physi- 
cally, he should not be deprived of every 
pleasure and comfort afforded the normal 
individual. In fact, I believe that we have 
a greater feeling for the underprivileged 
child and will put forth more effort for him 
if we recognize a possibility of giving him 
assistance. 


In undertaking any task, the first thing 
to do is to find out what your duties are. 
We do not know how many mentally handi- 
capped children there are in Kentucky; so 
the first thing to ascertain would be how 
many backward or mentally handicapped 


children we must care for. There is no 


other group who can secure this informa- 
tion as well as the teachers. Statistics 
show in other states that at least ten per 
cent of the school money is wasted on 
backward children. Kentucky provides a 
one-for-all curriculum in her common school 
system. A certain per cent of the pupils 
cannot grasp or meet the regular common- 
school program. This group comprises 
the boys and girls who find the competitive 
struggle too great and are kept in one grade 
two or three years at a time and never 
seem to advance as the other children do. 
They are prone to possess a bit of self-con- 
sciousness which invariably leads to an infe- 
riority complex, and as a result there is 
developed the problem of vagrancy with 
which we have to cope. Boys and girls 
of this degree of mental capacity should 
be placed in educational surroundings that 
they can grasp. This group of boys and 
girls are potential criminals and need 
leadership and not criticism, sneers, or jibes 
which are frequently manifested in school 
groups. 


Kentucky is taking care of, I daresay, 
not more than ten per cent of her mentally 
handicapped children. The other ninety 
per cent must grow into manhood or 
womanhood, filling the almshouses, peni- 
tentiaries, and other public institutions, and 
how often do we extirpate the life of one 
of these individuals in the electric chair for 
crime. I often wonder if we, as a social 
unit, should not be criticised for permitting 
a mental incompetent to grow into man- 
hood or womanhood unnoticed and then 
take this life for a social crime. 


We were astounded to know the number 
of mentally sub-normal men in the draft 
for the World War. It is true that no 
accurate or satisfactory test has yet been 
devised that will take care of all cases, but 
the method used was the one recognized by 
the best psychologists and psychiatrists 
throughout the country, and the results 
showed sixteen per cent mentally sub- 
normal in the white draft and sixty-four 
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per cent in the colored. I might also add 
at this point that statistics show that there 
are three times as many mental defectives 
per population as therefwere in 1888. 

~ The¥ mentally _ handicapped child has 
ofttimes been criticised for being lazy. 
They are shiftless, and frequently do not 
have a decent recognition of personal 
appearance. They do not have will power 
or judgment, consequently they drift 
rapidly into the mire of crime and degen- 
eracy. They are usually left to roam in 
their respective vicinities until they become 
a social nuisance, then they are taken into 
custody by the State and sent either to the 
Institution for Feeble-Minded or the 
Reform School. 

At this point we will dispose of the two 
lower classes of mentally handicapped 
children by stating that they are custodial 
cases. No helpful training can be provided 
to any appreciable degree for the idiot and 
but little for the imbecile, and then only 
with the higher degrees of imbecility. I 


regret to state at this point that Kentucky 
has on its statute a pauper idiot law which 
is both ridiculous and antiquated and 
furthermore a much-abused procedure. 
The courts, not being familiar with the 
degrees of mental incapacitation, pronounce 
every defective from moron on down, 


including absolute idiocy, as idiot. The 
high-grade inbeciles can be taught to do 
small tasks and are sometimes an asset in 
domestic drudgery, particularly in an 
institution, but under all conditions super- 
vision is indispensable. aie 

Every child admitted to the State Insti- 
tution for the Feeble-Minded is given the 
following ten-fold inquiry: 

1. Physical examination. 

Family history. 

3. Personal and developmental history. 

4. School progress. 

5. Examination in school work. 

6. Practical knowledge and_ general 
information. 

7. Social history and reactions. 

8. Economic efficiency. 

9. Moral reactions. 

10. Mental examination. 

It may be several days before this routine 
is completed in acase. The mental exami- 
nation is not always satisfactory because 
behind that mental age is embodied person- 


ality which may add to or detract from 
the actual mental status of an individual. 
After having gone over the life of an 
individual consistent with the ten-point 
scale, one will be able to reach a conclusion 
relative to the mental reaction that will 
enable him to place him in activities where- 
by a response can be obtained. Every 
effort is put forth to stimulate to the last 
degree the mental ability of the child. 


We have tried hard to make this institu- 
tion something more than a custodial 
institution. A custodial institution is like 
a still lake receiving a slow influx and loses 
its contents by evaporation. In other 
words, replacement can be had through 
death alone. The moron class, in many 
instances, can be returned to society, if 
they are taken into custody early and 
receive the institutional training during the 
critical epoch of their lives, which is the 
teen age. In ordinary times, boys who 
have been here and received training over 
a long period of time in farming, gardening, 
and dairying can be placed back in society 
and will be an asset to a farmer who must 
have such work done. During the years 
of 1928-1930 we frequently paroled boys 
on this principle and practically all of them 
made good. These boys were trained over 
a long period and developed habits of 
obedience and industry before we would 
permit their release and then only into 
families where we were assured that they 
would be well protected from evil associa- 
tion and temptation. 


Dr. S. D. Porteus has well said, ‘“‘before 
an individual is socially fit, he must be 
capable of self-support, self-management, 
and self-control.”” Many of our boys and 
girls of the higher grade are sent to us as a 
result of their inability to exercise self- 
control. Dr. Howard W. Potter says: 
“‘When we come to consider the question 
of adaption relative to the mental defective, 
we are at once impressed with the fact 
that those cases that are not committed to 
an institution until they approach maturity 
almost invariably are discovered to be 
feeble-minded as a result of an investigation 
into some behavior disorder. We know 
further that there are other defectives of 
the same intellectual level, who are at 
large in the community and able to fill a 
useful niche in the social and economic 
organization. Why is one in need of 
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institutional care, while the other is able to 
live satisfactorily in the community? 
Plainly it is not a matter of intellectual 
endowment. It is, however, a matter of 
behavior. To understand behavior, we 
have to consider among other things the 
personality.’’ Personality is ‘‘the sum of 
the facilities for adaption,’ and can be 
dissected into eleven principal components 
as follows: (1) intellectual characteristics; 
(2) sense of responsibility; (3) industrial 
efficiency; (4) output of nervous and 
muscular energy; (5) habitual reactions to 
inferiority; (6) sociability; (7) conduct and 
behavior; (8) mood; (9) reactions related 
to mood; (10) special aptitudes and inter- 
ests; (11) unique and pathological traits. 

Though Kentucky is taking care of her 
mentally handicapped, we are conscious of 
that profound responsibility when they are 
placed in our care. In the Institution for 
the Feeble-Minded we maintain a school 
department, employing six teachers in the 
educational work. One of the teachers 
devotes her time to teaching weaving, 
basketry, and reed work. One _ teaches 
music and another needle and artcraft. 
Another teaches calisthenics, and the other 
two didactic work. In addition to the school 
work we have various industries in which the 
chiJdren get valuable training. Our better 
grade of boys are taught farming, poultry 
raising, dairying, and hog raising. They 
are also trained in shoe repairing, mattress 
making, and broom manufacturing. Others 
are trained along mechanical lines in the 
engineroom, carpentering, painting, and 
laundry work. The main industries for 
girls are sewing, patchroom work, house- 
keeping, laundry work, diningroom wait- 
resses, and kitchen help. Pleasure and 
comfort are our daily aim for each of them; 
mindful of the fact that they come from 
homes, hovels, and dives, many of them 
never having tasted human kindness. 

It is inspiring and thrilling to render aid 
to suffering humanity. 


It would not do the State a bit of harm 
if we did not build another mile of road for 
three years. * * * * I could name dozens 
of other activities that we could get along 
without. * * * * But onesingle year that 
education is neglected can never be brought 
back.—From a public statement made by 
Alfred E. Smith. 
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New Books 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN SOVIET Rus- 
sia. Edited by William Clark Trow; trans- 
lation by Paul D. Kalachov. Published 
by Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1934; 199 pages. 


This book contains six chapters, dealing 
with the following subjects: (1) Editor’s 
Introduction: The Young Pioneer Organi- 
zation; (2) The Communistic Education of 
Young Pioneers; (3) Principles of Pioneer 
Organization; (4) The Role of the Leader; 
(5) Self-activity and the Pioneer Activity; 
(6) Work with the Children’s Activity. 

Russia seems to have developed a new 
philosophy for childhood which is challeng- 
ing to any student of education. The first 
poster which appears in this book has such 
slogans as ‘‘Away with the punishment of 
children! Create a joyful work life for the 
child and punishment will not be needed.” 
“For the new life a new education.” 
“Cruel treatment of the child drives him 
from the family to dereliction.’’ ‘A child 
should be influenced: By good example, 
thoughtful and kind treatment, friendly 
advice, firmness in requirements which he 
understands, and by helping him in the 
organization of child-life-laboring, creative 
and social.”” The book as a whole gives 
an interesting picture of character educa- 
tion as interpreted by new Russia. It is 
well worth any person’s time to read. 


MOLDERS OF THE AMERICAN MIND, by 
Norman Woelfel. Published by the Colum- 
bia University Press, New York City, 1933. 
304 pages. Price $3.00. 


Mr. Woelfel in “Molders of the American 
Mind,” has made a critical analysis of the 
works of Dewey, Horne, Morrison, Bagley, 
Cubberley, Briggs, Finney, Judd, Snedden, 
Thorndike, Horn, Charters, Bobbitt, 
Counts, Rugg, Bode, and Kilpatrick. All 
of these men are men of established reputa- 
tions. The author takes John Dewey, 
Edward L. Thorndike, William H. 
Kilpatrick, and others, and analyzes their 
works in a clear. critical way. It is a 
courageous volume. Mr. Woelfel has 
written without reserve. He has placed 
on the screen a picture of the writings of 
each of these men in a way that cannot 


help but command the interest of the public 
and the respect of the critics. ‘‘Molders 
of the American Mind” will be eagerly 
read by all persons interested in the 


builders of educational philosophies. 


ADVENTURES OF IDEAS, by Alfred North 
Whitehead. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933; 392 pages. 
Price $3.50. 


How have ideas influenced mankind? 
How was the civilization of the Near East 
transmitted to Western Europe? How 
do certain ideas promote the slow drift of 
mankind toward civilization? What are 
the highest aims of the human spirit? If 
you want Professor Whitehead’s answer 
to these questions, you can find them in 
this book which he says is ‘‘a study of the 
concept of civilization, and an endeavor to 
understand how it is that civilized beings 
arise. One point, emphasized throughout, 
is the importance of adventure for the pro- 
motion and preservation of civilization.” 
The gadfly of civilization which is critical 
discontent is the product of Hebrew and 
Greek thought. The ancient Greek philos- 
ophers, of whom Plato was first, accepted 
human slavery as an inescapable premise 
of civilization. Today this institution is 
no longer accepted; in its stead we find 
freedom and equality. Here is a vital and 
revolutionary change in ideas. Professor 
Whitehead shows how in Plato’s time the 
moral principles effectively criticising slav- 
ery were introduced; how Christianity gave 
impetus to these principles; how the 
humanitarian philosophy of the eighteenth 
century together with democracy and the 
Wesleyan movement emancipated the 
slaves. The intellectual origin of the move- 
ment is traced from the philosophical 
Greeks over a period of two thousand 
years, and is an example of how Professor 
Whitehead writes about the evolution of 
ideas. This volume is not a book for one 
who knows little history or philosophy. 
It is a book for the sober student who 
thinks and has an inquiring mind. When 
noble discontent drives the student to seek 
interpretations of life, he will do well to 
consult Professor Whitehead’s volume on 
the ‘‘Adventures of Ideas.” 
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Civics As Ir SHOULD BE TauGut. Pub- 
lished by the National Self Government 
Committee, New York City, 1934; fifteen 
pages. 

The National Self Government Com- 
mittee has just released a little pamphlet 
of fifteen pages entitled 
Should Be Taught.’’ This small bulletin 
contains information that should be avail- 
able to every civics teacher in the United 
States of America. It is startling in its 
findings and has splendid suggestions for 
the improvement of instruction in govern- 
ment for the public school children of the 
land. If you do not have a copy, write to 
Mr. Richard Welling, chairman of the 
National Self Government Committee, 
80 Broadway, New York City, and ask 
him to mail you a copy of ‘Civics as It 
Should Be Taught.” 


MANUAL OF ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FOR HiGH ScHoots, by Mark 
Godman, Public School Supervisor, De- 
partment of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. Published by the Department of 
Education, Frankfort, August, 1933. 164 
pages. 

This is a new manual, prepared to re- 
place the Monograph for High Schools 
published by the Department of Education 
in 1927. This manual contains materials 
that will be helpful to every teacher and 
principal in Kentucky interested in main- 
taining a modern high school. It has ten 
chapters, dealing with the following sub- 
jects: Aims and objectives of secondary 
education, definition of terms, standards 
for secondary schools, reorganization of the 
twelve-grade school system, curricula for 
small high schools, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, the high school library, the science 
laboratory and other needed equipment, 
the high school principal and his work, and 
miscellaneous. This manual has been pre- 
pared with unusual care and will prove a 
valuable aid to high school administrators 
and to college men preparing teachers and 
administrators for high school work. If 
you have not yet received your copy from 
the State Department of Education, write 
for one. This monograph should be care- 
fully preserved in the high school library 
and in the principal’s office for use over a 
long period of years. 


“Civics as It 


HANDBOOK OF INSTRUCTION FOR BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION, ADMINISTRATORS, TREAS- 
URERS, AND SECRETARIES OF KENTUCKY 
ScHoot Districts, by F. D. Peterson, State 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky; 69 pages. 


This booklet has been prepared for use 
with the Kentucky Uniform Financial 
Accounting System. It is so simply and 
so clearly written that there is no excuse 
for any board of education or any superin- 
tendent to fail to understand what Mr. 
Peterson intends that the book shall carry. 
The organization of the materials is most 
excellent. Boards of education, school 
administrators, treasurers, and secretaries 
of Kentucky school districts should be 
grateful to Mr. Peterson for this contribu- 
tion. This little volume of sixty-nine 
pages is divided into ten parts dealing with 
the following subjects: ‘“The Law’’; ‘The 
System”’; ‘The Uniform Financial Account- 
ing System’’; ‘‘The Use of the Working 
Sheet of the Budget’’; “‘Receipts’’; ‘‘Dis- 
bursements”’; ‘‘Classification’’; ‘“‘Indebted- 
ness’’; ‘‘Use of School Revenue’’; ‘‘Record 
of Board Proceedings”; ‘“‘Equipment and 
Supplies.’ Mr. Peterson seems to have 
included all the materials that are essential 
to thorough and complete understanding 
of the problem. 


StuDy-OUTLINE AND PROBLEM BOOK IN 
PuBLic SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, by George 
Howard. Published by the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1933; 105 
pages. 

This is just exactly what its name 
implies—a study-outline and problem book 
in public school administration. It is 
made up of eleven units, dealing with the 
following topics: Personnel problems of 
the teaching staff; personnel problems of 
the pupil; the library; supervision; superin- 
tendent and the board of education; 
publicity; buildings; finance; office, text- 
book and supply management; statistics, 
and curriculum. The study-outline under 
each unit is unusually well worked out. 
The list of references is extensive and 
complete. The problems are _thought- 
provoking and worth while. This work 
book should find a useful place in public 
school administration courses in many of 
our schools. 








April Meeting of the K. E. A. 


Plans are being set up for the annual convention of the K. E. A., which takes place 
in Memorial Auditorium in Louisville, April 18-21, 1934. 


President D. Y. Dunn has arranged for the appearance on this program of a number 


of men and women prominent in the life of the nation. 


teacher in the State should fail to attend. 


It will be a program that no 


A few of those who will participate in the calendar of the week’s activities are 


mentioned in this issue of the JOURNAL. 


the March issue. 


The complete program will be given in 





H. DENNIS, who for twenty-one 

e years was associated with the Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction in Penn- 

sylvania and more recently with the De- 

partment of Public Instruction in Michigan, 

is now Executive Secretary of the American 
Vocational Association, Incorporated. 


Mr. Dennis is excellently well equipped 
by training, experience, and temperament. 
Born in Dover, N. H., he received his early 
education in New Hampshire and Penn- 
sylvania, several years of his life being 
spent on a farm in New Hampshire. 


After graduating from the Bloomsburg 
(Pennsylvania) State Normal School, he 
was for ten years connected with public 
schools in Pennsylvania, serving succes- 
sively as principal of high schools in 
Orangeville, Trevorton, Northumberland, 
and Sunbury. During this period he con- 
tinued his studies at Bucknell and Cornell 
universities. 


Subsequently in 1909 he entered the 
Pennsylvania State College, and was 
graduated from this institution in 1912 
with the degree of bachelor of science in 
agriculture. On graduation he became 
associated immediately with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, 
and in the years following served succes- 
sively as Specialist in Agricultural Educa- 
tion, State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, and for eight years as Deputy Super- 
intendent of Education. 


Before going to Michigan early last fall 
under appointment as Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in charge of 
secondary schools and vocational education, 
he completed work for and was awarded a 
master’s degree at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 





Mr. Dennis has been associated with our 
program of vocational education in its 
broader national aspects since its inception. 
He is a past president of the National 
Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Education. In 1923, he was elected 
president of the Department of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts of the 
National Education Association. In 1924- 
1925 he was appointed to the Pennsylvania 
Rural Life Commission. He was president 
of the National Society for Vocational 
Education when that organization was 
merged with the American Vocational 
Association in 1926. 


“PRECIOUS BOOKS” 


This little volume has been prepared 
to assist teachers in their efforts to instill 
in children an appreciation of books. 
Several of the notable libraries of the 
United States are described in the thirty- 
eight pages of this booklet, with historical 
sketches of priceless masterpieces selected 
from those now owned and treasured by 
these institutions. Included in these pages 
are stories on Precious Books, Why and 
Where They Are Treasured, How Libraries 
Preserve Knowledge, The Most Famous 
Book in the World, A New World Master- 
piece, An American Home for Shakespeare, 
Treasures on Our Own Doorstep, Alice in 
Wonderland, and An Appreciation of 
Books. The Walraven Book Cover Com- 
pany is making this booklet available to 
teachers in limited numbers without cost. 
Every teacher should avail herself of the 
opportunity to procure this interesting 
little booklet. Write to the A. T. Walraven 
Book Cover Company, Dallas, Texas, for 
your copy of this publication.- 
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ARRY HENDERSON CLARK is 
the City Superintendent of Schools, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Few men in 

the teaching profession have had as wide 

and varied an experience as Superintendent 

Clark. Since his father was a college 

president and all of his immediate family 

have been in educational work, he grew 
up in a college atmosphere, but has had 
every variety of public and private school 
experience, from the small town school 
superintendency up to a city superintend- 
ency in the public school field, and from 

teaching in a preparatory school to a 

college presidency in the denominational 

field. Doctor Clark’s education was re- 
ceived in his father’s college at Winchester, 

Tennessee, then four years at Yale with the 

M.A. degree in Economics and then three 

years graduate study in Education in 

Peabody College. From Lincoln Memo- 

rial University he holds the LL.p. degree. 
He has been private tutor. and com- 

mercial translator in New Orleans, high 
school teacher, high school principal, town 
superintendent, professor in the State 

Teachers College at Murfreesboro, Tennes- 

see, professor in the University of Tennessee, 

high school visitor for the State Univer- 
sity for nine years, member of the Southern 


Commission on Accredited Schools for nine 
years, and secretary of that body four years, 
vice-president of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, President of the South Carolina 
State Teachers Association, and president 


-of the East Tennessee Educational Associa- 


tion, member of the Greenville, South 
Carolina, County Board of Education, 
summer school teacher at the Universities 
of Virginia and North Carolina, institute 
director of a State Institute in Tennessee, 
professor of Education at Furman Univer- 
sity, and dean of its summer school, 
president of Judson College, and now city 
superintendent at Knoxville, Tennessee. 











KNIGHT is a native of 


DGAR W. 
North Carolina. He was educated 
at Trinity College (now Duke Uni- 

versity), where he received the degrees of 
A.B. in 1909 and A.M. in 1911. He received 
the Pu.p., from Columbia University in 
1913. From 1913 to 1917 he served as 
professor of education in Trinity College. 
In 1917 and 1918 he was superintendent 
of the Wake County (North Carolina) 
schools, and from 1918 to 1919 he served 
as assistant educational director, for the 
Southeastern states, of the Committee on 
Education and Special Training for the 
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War Plans Division of the General Staff. 
Since 1919 he has been professor of educa- 
tion in the University of North Carolina. 
He was appointed Fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council in 1925-1926 
to study the rural and folk high schools of 
Scandinavia. He was a member of the 
Florida Education Survey Staff and made 
a study of the rural schools of that state. 
In 1930-1931 he was a member of a special 
commission sent to China by the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research to study 
educational conditions in that country, 
and in 1932 he went to Iraq (Mesopotamia) 
as a member of an educational inquiry 
commission to assist that country in pre- 


paring a public school system. For several 
years he has given courses in the Summer 
Session of Columbia University. He is the 
author of: The Influence of Reconstruction 
on Education in the South, Some Principles 
of Teaching, Reconstruction and Education 
in Virginia, Reconstruction and Education 
in South Carolina, Public School Education 
in North Carolina, Public Education in the 
South, Among the Danes, Reports on 
European Education, Education in _ the 
United States, Education in China (with 
others) 1933, and Education in Iraq (with 
others), 1933. He is a frequent contribu- 
tor to magazines on educational and social 
subjects. 





February Honor Rall 


THE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, CITIES, AND GRADED SCHOOLS HAVE 
REMITTED MEMBERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT BASIS FOR THE DISTRICTS AND STATE ASSO- 
CIATION SINCE THE DECEMBER ISSUE OF 
THE JOURNAL 











Vv 
Counties Superintendents 
OR ee ore eo ERAS sas iba ik we ywselie isi loraae Mrs. Helen C. Burress 
RMI RN Se ca as ogc Sie an! je Sia iy oR Sapa e BSR A. C. Jones 
TINE 8 Sco PRIN 2a in do Stich haya a oN SSeS Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson 
RS | ee ee se eee ae eee Mrs. Marie Turner 
SI PUANNON oe CTR Mir td Low ochre @uutee wae J. W. McWhorter 
hy RRS SSS a het Se eee ne nee Geo. L. Evans 
1+ 5/6) 5 SSIs gatas os GE arp Se R. G. Vass 
SP 6s Sh ER he METS iciainiaic a ica eis Js grew sicele pom J. W. Snyder 
Cities and Graded Schools Superintendents 
MATIC VHAM-LME TISGH SCHOOL... .. 6... ccc cece eese C. D. Redding 
PURE ren icy cee oertiaile ewe at Se wS EU Aee eeeee Corbin J. Acton 
RMNENNNE a cob cc cb dant wha tee eae waldm ea ey ome H. R. Brown 
RRR MEMNEE Noi in tise Ue cr ranin ks sae ath Ra es Si ee Olin W. Davis 
A ESS Be ae Sear na Sener ate Mel ho Meant ea sets: J. S. McMurtry 
ERTS Non toe bce y Gh canna ane kaw abies Gama K. R. Patterson 
SUE MRM ses Ott Anes Ph tales a wie yal alee Sib a eiee Se EK. E. Tartar 
Co a Ses ee ee a eee emer Abies cae C. F. Martin 
SEMI GAMO, APOUIBVILAND 5. 555.05 s ai00 vise sie eis Soom eee oe Elsa Stutz 
AS Sa a ee ane W. L. Gonterman 
JoHN MARSHALL SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE......... neta aia be sanders E. R. Martin 
WPRURMRIBS eh cans ars Seu hSeoaes Lk Elects oils eee wsueceeeee Paul Garrett 


NAS Sots ek RA oe ae RI ee oct ts os wees tts wie ww ROH SIE 
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IN A VERY REAL SENSE OF THE WORD, THIS 
is YOUR HOTEL ---- YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
AND, WE HOPE, YOUR PLEASANT HOME _ IN 
LOUISVILLE. 


HAROLD E. HARTER, MGR. 


Brown Hotel 


LOUISVILLE - - 


KENTUCKY 











Chewing 
Gum LS 





Be sure young people’s 
teeth get enough daily 
chewing exercise. They 
need it. Soft foods are 
not sufficient. Chewing 
gum 5 to 10 minutes 
after meals is a help. 


i = ee Laboratory Tests Indicate It Has Health Benefits 


It is a normal reaction to 
enjoy Chewing Gum—partly 
beeause of the flavor, but in 
no small measure due to the 
satisfaction derived from the 
sheer pleasure of chewing. 
Laboratory tests show that 
the chewing of gum aids in 
preventing deposits 6n the 





teeth, increases flow of saliva 
and also stimulates the flow 
of digestive juices in the stom- 
ach. The increase of saliva 
immediately helps freshen 
the mouth and heips keep the 
teeth in good condition. From 
the scientific point of view, 


these are strong statements. 





— 


Forward Looking 


... business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 


read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


ee 








of our advertising. What you 





PRIMARILY FOR PLEASURE 





FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME ARE PROPER NUTRITION, 
DENTIST’S CARE, PERSONAL CARE, AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 





Berea College Library, 
Berea College Station, 
Berea, 


K 
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“MY FIFTH GRADE PUPILS NOT ONLY DE- 
LIGHT IN GUM MASSAGE DRILLS,” writes a 
South Carolina teacher, *‘but they tell others about 
their new exercises for the health of the gums.” 


Sound 


Gums and 


In toning and stimulating the gums. mas- 
sage makes up for the lack of roughage 
in soft, creamy foods. 


Teeth 


stig 
Regular gum massage, taught to and prac- 
ticed by children,is a step up in modern 
hygiene. 


depend upon daily care in childhood 


the mouth. Such zealous work on your part is 
bound to exert a profound influence upon the early 
habits of an entire generation of men and women. 
And their useful, healthy lives will continue to be 
splendid evidence of your devotion, 


Ger By step, the health education of our children 
W goes forward. And always it is the nation’s 
teachers who carry ungrudgingly the burden. 

They have worked hard to make regular tooth- 
brushing a habit with every pupil. And now they 
are just as thorough in explaining the benefits to 
be gained by gum massage. 

Vigorous chewing of hard foods would keep the 
gums firm. But today’s foods are soft. They leave 
the gums flabby from lack of exercise. And soon 
weak gums become bleeding gums. “Pink tooth 
brush” is a telltale warning. To refuse the aid of 
massage is to ignore the dangers of Vincent’s dis- 
ease, gingivitis—perhaps even the rarer pyorrhea. 

Letters from teachers tell us of the wonderful 
results obtained in classroom gum massage drills. 
This drill also reminds children that fingers and 
other germ-carrying objects must be kept out of 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Many dentists recom- 
mend it for toning the gum walls as well as clean- 
ing the teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins even 
children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it splendid for 
tender or bleeding gums. Each time you brush your 
teeth, rub a little extra Ipana into your gums. But, 
Ipana or no, every educator now has an opportun- 
ity to spread the docirine of better teeth and gums 
by teaching children the twice-a-day habit of guin 
massage. Remember: a good dentifrice, like a good 
dentist, is never a luxury. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 














